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Journal of English and fForeiqn Witerature, Science, and the fine Arts, 


No. 603. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1839. 


PRICE 
BraNes, 
(Stamped Edition, §d.) 





For the convenience of Subscribers in remote places, 
Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or ll. 


3 Months, and in advance, are received by 


. the year. 





the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthl yt Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 
Bavpry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris, or at the Atheneum Oilice, London. 
To other countries, the postage in addition. 


For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's CouRT.) 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADV ANCEMENT OF 
HE NEXT MEET ING of the ASSOCIATION 


will be held at Birmingham, during the Week commencing 
on Monday the 26th Aug 
The Membe — of the General Committee will assemble on the 


preceding Saturday. 
London. April 12, JAMES YATES. Secretary tothe Council. 
JOHN ‘TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


> HOTOGENIC PAPER, of very superior kind, 

adapted either for the Camera or for copying, may now 

he had of E. PALMER, Chemical and Philosophical Instrument 

Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London. in Packets, containing 6 

sheets, for ls.; or larger size, 2s. 6d. Also Fixing Liquid, in 

Rottles, ls. and Is, 94. each. Cameras. 4s. 6d., 10s., 208., and 
upwards. Portable Field Cameras, 2/. 3s. to 4l. 4s. 


‘TEAM FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK. 

THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY’S SHIP, the “BRITISH QUEEN,” of 2016 
tons burthen, and 500 horse power, Lieut. Ricnarp RoseErrs, 
R.N. Comms ander, is intended to leave LONDON on SaTU RDAY, 
the 9thJune. and Portsmoutn on Monpay, the Ist JuLy, 
for NEW eal RK. 








RES: Saloon Cabins....++0+40 guineas. 
+35 





pone 
including provisions, wines, bedding, &c. in 1 the Saloon, and 
provisions, malt liquor, and bedding, in the Fore Saloon. 

For information regarding Freight. apply to Junius Smith, Esq. 
4, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street: for Passage, to Messrs. Emerson 
& Co. Paris and Havre ; James Brunton, Esa. Hambureh; John 
Lindegre n, Esq. Portsmouth ; W. Mackean, Esq. Edinburgh 

d Leith: Joseph R. Pim. Esq. Liverpool ; or atthe Company's 
Oiices, 2, Billiter-court, Billiter-square, London. 

The BRITISH QUEEN is intended to Gorert, on the Ist of each 
— month, from LONDON and NEW YORK throughout 
the year. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, established 1834, by Deed 
enrolled in the High Court of C hancery. — 
Directors. 
Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
| Valentine Knight, Esq. 
cel. Daniel Kobinso n. 
‘si amuel William Rowsell, Esq. 
my Godson. Esa. M.P. Folliott Scott Stokes, Esq. . 
Capt. Sir A. P. Green, R.N. | James Whiskin, Esq. 
E. Valswell, sq. M.A. F.R.S.' Henry Thomas W indsor, Esq. 

The principle of this Society is that of mutual eye by and 
amongst its members. Its divisions are annual, and the entire 
profits are unreservedly divided among the members. 

The Society is now enabled to offer to assurers, in addition to 
the acknowledged benefits of a rapidly-i -increasing Mutual So- 
ciety, the security of an ample accumulated capital, invested 
in eoverament and rea! Securities. 

The deed of settlement, which is enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery, limits the responsibility -_ the Society to the exist- 
ing funds of the Institution, so that the Members are entirely 
freed from individual poo ow ad so often a drawback to the 
advantages of mutual guarantee 

The amount of the additions or bonus, which the Society has 
already been enabled to deelare, although determined wit the 
greatest caution, far exceeds the expectations of its most sanguine 
supporters. Pp PETER R_HARDY, Actuary. 


TLAS ASSURANCE 
Established 1308. 
nrectors. 
Se atemes Turton, Bart. Chairman, 
). Hume, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir dma Boyle | Emanuel Pacitico, M.D. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. William George Prescott, Esq. 
William Laforest, Esq. [ska Pulley, Esq. 





James Burchell. _Esq. 
Charles Henry C lay, Esq. 
John Clayton, Es 

Solomon Cohen, 





COMPANY, 


Moses Mocatta, Esq. John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
James William "Ogle, Esq. John Woolley, Esq. 
Actuary, a Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
Addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equiva- 
lent Reduction will be made inthe future payments of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 

The Third Septennial Valuation was made up to Christmas 
1837, and the Directors have great satisfaction in stating its result, 
The following Table shows the total Additions made to Policies 

for 1,000. effected in Li ondon, or through an Agent in Great 

Britain, which had been in force for the 21 Years ending 1837. 




















® | | _— s. 
22 | | 
= | 
S¢]} Annual |} Equivalent to the 
e-e 
%E ¢)| Premium. vans AARRonet Lois owing Per Centage 
<26|| 0 the Sum he P: id 
EE esaned, ‘on the Premiums pai 
§ i | tothe Company. 
20 | 2 £054 £63 2 | 3 
40 he 2 416 58 6 x 
0 |3 3 8 526 55 5 0 
60 7a9 59 0 3 

















Assurances for Short-periods may now he effected in this 
Office at Synte rably reduced rates of Premium. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.-—In addition to the benefit of the late 
ne 4 the pot of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rende red untenantable by Fire. 
e Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents 1 the Country, who are 
authorized to report on the aappear ance of Lives proposed for 
Assurance. N DESBOROUG H, Secretary. 
= Cc heapside, 2nd May, is o 


Price 5s. bound in roan, with a clasp, the Fifth Edition of 
PECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial Minister’s 


WO Assistant. 





By the Rev. R. B. EXTON, 

“He understands but little of the nature and obligations of 
the priestly oflice, who thinks he has discharged it by perform- 
ing the public appointments.”"— Bishop Burnet. 

‘The readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart ‘is to 
g0 into his house.’ ’’—Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Hivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








INGLIS'S CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
4th edition, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, with Illustrations and Maps, 
YHE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
JERSEY, GU By ls. ALPEaNEY. &c. 
, iLIS 
Author of * * Spain,’ * The Tyrol,’ &c, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Ft 8S TYROL. 
r ion, post 8vo. 12s. cloth - 
[HE TY ROL; with a GLANCEat BAVARIA. 
"By H. D. INGLIS, 
Aut horof* Spain,’ * Ireland,’ &e. 
“ This work opens a new route to Italy.""—Sunday Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


INGLIS’S SPAIN, 
3rd edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. cloth, 
Fee a y . D INGLIS. 
With an Introductor Chapter, giving an_outline of the 
Proceedings in the Peninsula since the decease of the Author. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, post 8vo. 9s. cloth lettered, 


RAMBLES IN THE Kore OF DON 


QU 
By the late i INGLIS, 
Author of ‘Spain,’ * Tre Tyrol,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
___Whittaker & Co. Ave aria-lane. 
Price Is. ; orcloth boards, 2s. 
DR. CHANNING’S NEW WORK ON SLAVERY 
EMARKS on the SLAVERY QUESTION, 


in a Letter to Jonathon Penn 
. CHANNING. 











cherie’ Fox. 67, and Wier & oc. 35, Paternoster-row. 


ow being published, in Numbers, price 3d. each 
N AUTHENTICATED REPORT of the 
* an ROVERMAL DISCUSSION, now_in 
ag Rev. J. CUMMING, M.A., and DANIEL PRES CH 
Esq. Stier: held in the British School Room, Ham- 


meremith. 
Lon & M. Andrews, 3, Duke-street, Little Britain ; 
and all ne .> 
Just published, price 5s. 
U BAL; an Heroic Poem, in Six Cantos. 
y M. E. M. 

Sold by W. Edwards, Ave fo London; and by ali 
Booksellers i in _ and Country. Of whom also may be had, 
by the same Aut 

Waldenberg: "a Poem, price 5s. ; or bound together, 
lettered and gilt, 10s. 


NOVEL, BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Just published, in 3 volumes, price 27s. boards, 
EERBROOK; a Novel. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU,. 

“It is a village tale, as simple in itsstructure, ‘and unambitious 
in its delineations, as one of Miss Austen’s: but including cha- 
racters of a higher order of mental force and spiritual attain- 
ment, than Miss Austen ever drew.""—Atheneum, 

rae ard Moxon, Dover-street. 
1 to 5, price 2l. 12s. 6d. of 
HE DOC TOR, &e.—Vols. 4 and 5 5 may be had 


separatel 
*** The Doctor’ isa Sterne without a particle of his indecency ; 
with all his delightful knowledge of books; wit is wit, his 
humour, his pathos ; and, above all, a style pure as his, as easy 
and conversational, as thoroughly and delightfully English.” 
Examiner. 














London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
Sixth edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth lette 


OMAN in her SOCIAL and DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. Ry Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
By the same Authoress 

On Female Improvement. Second edition, fep. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

* We could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of 
every young lady on her leaving school. They would aid greatly 
in the formation of character, in correcting current mistakes of 
life, in invigorating the intellect, in refining and elevating the 
taste, and, above all, in imparting a high tone of moral and re- 
ligious sentiment to the mind.”"— Evangelical Mag. 

sondon : ~anemen: Orme, & Co. 


MAJOR BEVAN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Plates, price 21s. 
TINHIRTY YEARS IN INDIA; or, a Soldier's 
Reminiscences of Native and European Life in the Three 
Presidencies, from 1808 to 1838. 
By Major H. BEVAN, late 27th Regt. Madras Native Infantry. 
fajor Bevan has presented the public with a book full of 
lively anecdote ; sti pest stexies of the camp and of the chase, 
and characteristic sketches of Eastern courts, kings, and chiefs 
—the people, their manners, customs, laws, and superstitions. 
The work must be popular.”.—Naral and Military Gazette. 
See also Atheneum, Spectator. United Service Gazette, &C. 
London : Pelham Ric! hardson, ( ‘ornbill. 


~ COMPANION to the “DIARY OF AN INVALID.’ 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
OTES on NAPLES and its ENVIRONS; 
and on the Road to it from Kome. By A 'TRAVELLE R. 
“This is, in many respects, an uncommon book on a common 
subject—one much fuller of meaning and real feeling than any 
work of the kind we have met with in English this many a day. 
We consider the author's descriptions of scenery and all ma- 
terial objects, as not only lively and beautiful, but wonderfully 
correct.” — Metropolitan. 

‘This more than clever book. Full to brimming over with 
the poetry of Italian life, and nature and antiquity....The au- 
thor, in addition to his power of appreciating works of art, 
approaches Horace, the inimitable, in the gusto with which he 
tells an anec a. The book is like a beaker full of the warm 
south,"’—Athene 

James Bohn,’ 12, King William-street, West Strand. 











&e. 





ust published 
Sort of COMMERCE. by Lanp and SEA; 
Where does it come from ?"’ answered. By the Rev. 
ISAAC TAYLOR. 3rd Edition, with numerous Engravings. 
Price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 12mo. 

Wars of the Jews, as related by Josephus, adapted 
to the capacities of Vousg Persons. 5th Edition, with Engrav- 
ings, 6s. half-bound, 12me 

John Harris, ¢ orner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. fe. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth, the 


srd_Edition of 
EOLOGY. 





H = WON DE RS of 
GIDEON MANTELL, Esq, L.L. 4 F.R.S, &e. 

This i ition is much enlarged and improved, and illustrated 
by ten L atneqreahs. and nearly one hundred additional Engrav- 
ings, with coloured Plates and Sections. 

few Large Paper Copies will be published, the size of the 
Bridgew ater Essays, price 25s., to secure copies of which imme- 
diate application re Bi be made, as a very limited number 


only have been printed 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill; and A. H. Maltby, 


Newhaven, Connecticut. 
LOUDON’S WORKS, 
NHE ENCYCLOPA:DIA of COTTAGE, 
TURE De and VILLA ARCHITECTURE, and FUKNI- 


T he Architectural Magazine, complete in 5 
8vo. 

‘The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion. 11. 

Hortus Lignosus Londinensis. 7s. 6d. 

The Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, in 
8 vols. 8vo, 10/. 10s, a . 

The Landscape Gardening and Landscape Archi- 
tecture of the late Humphry Repton, Esq. 3 with Notes, and a 
Biographical Notice, by J. C. Loudon. im 

The Gardener's Magazine, in Monthly Numbers, 
at Is. 6d. each. 

London: Longman & Co.; and A. & C, Black, Edinburgh. 

BOTANICAL WORKS 

By Sir JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. 


Late lity of the Linnean Sockety, &e, 
ted for Longman, Orme 


HE ENGLISH Fines. 6 vols. “8vo. 31. 12s, 


Vols. I. to IV., the FLOW ERING. PLANTS and the FERNS. 
Pe ce 2l. 8s. bds. 





5 vols. 





Vol. V. Part I. 12s. CRYPTOGAMIA, comprising the Mosses, 
Bewer: Lichens, Characes, andAlgw. By Sir W.J. Hooker, 
aL, S. an ° 

ve . Part 2, 12a ‘rhe ‘FU NGI, completing the work. By 


sin § y “Hooker and the Rev. 
Crean of the ‘ENGLISH FLORA. 


2nd Edition, with Additions ped Corrections. By Sir W. 
Hooker, L.L.1 12mo. 


pt RODU CTION to the STUDY of PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL and SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations of the Nz atural Orders (combining the 
object of Sir J. a s ‘Grammar’ with that of his * Introduc- 
tion’). __ By Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L.D. &e. vo. 36 Plates, lés. cl, 
~J. C. LOUDON’S STANDARD WORKS ON GARDENING, 
AGRICULTURE, &c. &c. 
NCYCLOPADIA of GARDENING, 
With nearly 1000 Engravings. New Edition, 50s. 
“No gardening book so —_ ehensive, and containing such 
an immense mass of matter, has ever been ae Lag _~ 


ES more free from error of the pen or the press.""— 








SYCLOPADIA of AGRIC U LT URE. 
With nearly 1300 Engravings. Third Edition, 50s. 
“One of i? most og and justly popular works of the 
prese N tin — Stew tanter's Gu 
NCY CLOPE DIA of P LANTS. With 
" Figures of nearly 10,000 Species Serentl Edition, 3M. 13s. 6d. 
* The most useful and ‘populs ur botanic al work that has ever 
ennaaadll in the a gneuene. —Jameson's Philos. Journal. 
w Edit ion of 
ORTU s' ‘BRI’ vy ANN sICUS ; or, Catalogue of 
Plants. Third Fékice, with Second additional ‘Supple- 
ment, 31s. 6¢d.—SUPPLEMENT separately, 8s 
* Ought to be in the h — of every prac fies) gasdener 1 in the 
United Kingdom.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
Pe one London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 

In a few days, an entirely New Work on Angling, ing, by | T. C. 
HOFT, AN bsq dedicated, oY. "a to Sir F. L. > 
trey, 

] RI T ‘Sit ANG ILE R S M ‘ANU AL; or, the Art 

of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

With some account of the Principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout 

Streams, and Lustructions in Fly-fishing, ‘Trolling, and Angling 





at the Bottom, and more particularly forthe Trout. It will be 
highly embellished with Views or THE Most Brautirun 
Scenery in the various Fishing Stations described ; together 


with accurate de lineations of the Fish, Flies, and Mate rials used 
in Angling, from Original Pictures and Drawings by the Author. 
Price U. ls. post 8vo. ; or 1. 16s, large paper, proof plates. 
London: Whitehead & Co. 76, Fleet-street; and R. Acker- 
mann, 191, Rege nt-street. 


“Just. published, it in 1 vol. svo. price 
HRONICLE of the L AW OF FIG ‘ERS of 
IRELAND: containing Lists of the Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal, Masters of the Rolls, Chief Justices 
and Judges of the three Law Courts, Attorne ys and Solicitors 
General, with the Sergeants-at-Law from the earliest period, 
Dates and abstracts of their Patents; Fees and Allowances from 
the Crown and ‘Tenures of Offices Also, a Chronological Table 
of Promotions, Deaths, or Resignations. from the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to the present time. with an Outline of the 
Legal History re ite land, and acomoue Indexes 
By NTINE J. TH, B.A. of Lincoln's Inn. 
L cations ae be Law paanee atte and Publisher, 
7, Fleet-street; and Milliken & Son, Dubii 


ce 9s. clo 
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hte be 4g ated | in Ten Monthly Numbers, 


LIFE of the DU KE of ‘WELLINGTON. 
By Major JACKSON and Captain SCOTT 





"We are di apa sed to regard the Life by Major Jackson and 
Captain Scott, cing on many yunts the best. It has a 
more decided tone of authenticity ; it is written with care and a 





perfect knowledge of the subject; its interest is enhanced by 
excellent Maps; and it promises to embrace a complete and 





perspicuous account of the whole career of our great Captain. 
pea oA ramon Lone an, Orme, & Co. 
vidiwis 12mo. pric ce Half-a-crown, 
HE DE VE LOPE MENT. STRENGTHEN- | 
ING, and continued EXERCISE of the INTELLECTUAL 
RAcune IES, t wae ae a Course of Literary, Scientilic, and Re- 
gious tt 


: ION, recommended in ‘I'wo Lectures, 
by JOSEP H HAMB LETON, B.D. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





In 8vo. pric 
EMARKS on the C LASSIFIC ATtOR of the 
different Bryne hes of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
By . LUBBOCK, Esq., F.R.S, 
IN so, by the same Author 
CCOUNT of the * l'raité sur le Flux et Reflux 
» la Mer’ of Daniel Bernouilli. Price 4s. 1830.—-On 
++ 1e Moon: and on the Perturbations of the Planets, 
ef 1835; Part Il price 4s. 1836; Part Ill. price 
. 6d. B An Ele menti ary atise on the Computation of 
Eclipses and Occultations, price 1835.——On the Determi- 


nation of the Disté — of a Com . earth, and the Ele- 
‘Treatise 


I 










ments of its Orbit, 


on the Tides, price t.. 1 

ondon: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
SUPERIOR EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL BIBL “4 be 
On the ats tof gt Mp age “A published, in 4 vols. 4to. price Four | 


Guineas a Half, handsomely bound in cloth, 
ue. P IC TORI AL BIBLE ; being the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the authorize ad Version : 
illustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts, representing the His- 
torical Events aiter the most celebrated pictures; the Land- 











scape Scenes from original drawings, or from authentic engrav- | 
in ul the subjects of Natural History, of Costume, and of | 
Autiqni cues: from the best sources. To which are added ORI- | 
GIN AL NO iy S, chic hy explanatory of = Engravings. and of 


such Passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural 
History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures, as require 
observation. 


“he 8vo. Edition is constantly on Sale. 





Price, bound in cloth. and lettered 3 0 
calf, lettered...s.+ee- 315 0 
neat MOFOCCO OT TUSSIA eeeeee 410 O 


Also, 
THE PICTORIAL EDITION of the BOOK 
of ¢ OMMON PRAYER. With Notes, and an Introductory 
History o! the Liturgy. Ky the Rev. STEBBING, M.A. 
Royal 3vo. I !lustrated with 689 Wood Eng gravins gs. 
Price, » bounc i in cloth, and lettered £1 
with gilt edges . 





London : 


Unoer the 


Ch arles $ ‘kn ight & Co. 





Super rintendence of the Society | for the J Diffusion of 
ful Knowledy 

‘Two Guineas, in 2 handsome, thick, 
volumes; the Second Edition, corrected 








Use, 
This day is published, pr’ ice 

closely-prin oy " 
and improve 


A™ AT is STIC ALA C ~ as NT of the BRITISH 
EN 





By J. R. Wie ri t: JLOCH. 
Assi sted by numerous (¢ contributors. 

The subjects treated of in these Volumes are :— 
Extent ysical Circumstances. and Civil Divisions of the Bri- 
tish kmpire, including the Geological and Physical Characters 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and lreland, with their Climate, 

tr ’ Civ Jivisions, and Statistics. 


of the British Empire, as displayed in its 
nd Minerals, Fisheries, and Manufactur 
he Comme of Great Britain, Foreign and Domestic, with 
es of the eans and instruments by which it is cores ed on 3 
ey. eat its and Measures, Roads, Railroads, Canals, 


Agri- 











7 il ‘3nd Rel 
british Empire 
re arliament ° the 


igious Constitution and Government of the 
including the Constitution and_ Procedure of 
Duties, &c. of the Executive Proceedings in 
Courts of Justice, &e., Municipal C DeDurenene: the Constitution, 
© ourts, &c. of Scotland and of Ireland, and the Religious Esta- 
sb nents of the three Kingdoms. 

ellaneous Particulars, consisting of Establishments for 

Revenue and Expenditure, Army and Navy, 
ents, and Prisons, Improvements in_ Food, 
ing, ¢ 2 eg ation and Income of the People, 
au ndencies, Vital Statistics, hil for the 
in and Progress ‘of the English Language, &c. &c. &c. 


ducation, 










Now ready,with Map and Plates from the Author’s Sketches, 8vo. 


I Just published, price 4s. s. 6d. ne neatly t bound, = 
XCERPTA of WIT; or, RAILWAY COM- 
PANION;: being a C ollection of Laconic Sentences, from 
agreat Variety of Sources. X 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
On Wednesday next, with 22 Plates and 60 Wood-cuts of un- 
decribed re unaine “od Ancient Cities, &c., from the Author's 
| 


Sketches. Royal 8 
JOU RNAL WRITTEN DURING 
| EXCU RIOR a rik A MINOR. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. 


Pha tay Albemarle-street. 








an 








Now ready, with Map and Plans, post 8vo. 12s. 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. 
| Lately published, = 
| Hand-Books for Travellers in North and South 

Germany, and Switzerland. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA, 


in 





TRAVELS IN 
Ses TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES of 
RUSSIA, 

And along the Southern Shores of Ls ae »s Van and Urumiah; 

with a Visit to the Southern extremity of the Caspian Sea. 

By Captain RICHARD W IL 'B RA HAM, 
Employed on a Particular Service in Persia. 
at hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Published this day 
RANSACTIONS of the I 





NSTITUTION of 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. Vol. 1, Part I. Cloth boards, 
lettered, price 4s. Contents: On Steam Boilers. 
Bridge Building. Part If. Price.3s. Con- 


tents: 


Moseley on the Arch, and 13 
Plates. 





Part IIL. preparing. 
the Steam Engine, 125 Plates, Columbier folio, neatly half-bound 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
’ | R 
TURKEY. By EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE, L.L.D. 
originally at Fire Guineas. 
By Defoe. 
The PEOPLE'S EDITIONS, 
all departments of literature, and have been established for the 
members of the community. All the works are 2 improved by 
Marmion, a Poem, by Sir *Wlter Scott, 10d. 
Cottagers of Glenburnie, 8d. 
Life and Travels of Mungo Park, 1s. 4d, 
Anster Fair, and other Poems, by Tennant, 8d. 
Ramsay’s Select Poems, 8d. 
ls. 8d. 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns, 2s. 
*,* A variety of popular works are preparing. 


Illustrations of Steam Machinery and Steam 
in morocco, price 5. 5s. Purchasers of the Work can have the 
his day are republished, 
With a Memoir of the Author, and numerous Additions and 
The Complete English Tradesman. 
of which these works are ex- 
ourpose of facilitating the formation of Libraries for Parishes, 
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REVIEWS 


The African Slave Trade. By Thomas Fowell 

Buxton, Esq. Murray. 

Ir the volume before us is to be relied on, what 
becomes of the claims of the Clarksons and Wil- 
berforces to the gratitude of mankind; or of the 
legislative wisdom and far-sighted policy which 
dictated the suppression of the slave trade? In 
this instance, at least, would appear to have been 
exhibited the proverbial ineptitude of good in- 
tentions. In the attainment of that object which 
for a long course of years engrossed the attention 
ofsomany great minds; which has been the theme 
of so much eloquence; which has been more 
frequently debated and more profusely written 
on than any other public measure ever thought 
of (witness the countless Parliamentary Reports 
on the Slave Trade) ;—in the attainment of that 
object, we say, the British legislature has been 
completely baffled, not by accident, but by the 
operation, as it would appear, of those ever- 
active, inevitable causes, which an acquaintance 
with the vulgar tendencies of human society 
ought to have foreseen. We are unwilling, how- 
ever, to admit at once, and without a struggle, 
the practical impotence of laws so righteous as 
those which aim at abolishing the slave trade. 
The total abortion of a measure so thoroughly 
discussed, would be indeed a sad illustration of 
Oxenstiern’s maxim, “quam parva sapientia 
regitur mundus.” Our author's facts are, we 
admit, of an indisputable character; there is too 
much truth in his statements; but, nevertheless, 
our disposition to mistrust some of his general 
conclusions is encouraged by the infirm and 
vacillating manner in which he treads the latter 
steps of his reasoning. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavour, in the first place, to present to our 
readers a succinct analysis of the facts contained 
in the volume now before us; we shall then pro- 
ceed to comment on our author’s deductions from 
them: and if we shall succeed in showing that 
the calculations of philanthropy have not been 
all fundamentally erroneous; that they have 
been interfered with and defeated incidentally by 
circumstances not duly taken into consideration, 
and that the prospect of the ultimate suppression 
of the slave trade is not yet utterly hopeless,—we 
are convinced that none will be less willing to 
condemn the freedom of our strictures than Mr. 
Buxton himself. 

The volume before us commences with an 
assertion, astounding enough in itself, and yet, 
we doubt not, falling considerably short of the 
truth, namely,—that not less than 150,000 Afri- 
cans are annually carried across the Atlantic 
into slavery. This is certainly a gross iniquity 
to be perpetrated by the European race in the 
nineteenth century. But bad as this horrid 
traffic is at first sight, it is only by scrutinizing 
its every stage and process that we can form an 
adequate idea of its excessive cruelty. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves at first to the consi- 
deration of the extent to which it is carried 
on. Our author shows, from official documents, 
that during the twelve months preceding June 
1830, there were imported into five ports of 
Brazil 78,331 negroes. Now it is certain that 
cargoes of slaves were, in that period, landed 
upon many other parts of the Brazilian coast; 
but, to avoid incurring the suspicion of mak- 
ing exaggerated statements, account is here 
kept only of those imported cargoes which were 
known to the authorities. Since 1830, all the 
official communications from the western hemi- 
sphere concur in representing the slave trade to 
have increased. The following extract from a 
letter of the British consul at Pernambuco, (dated 








May 1837,) shows what a moral gangrene the 
introduction of slavery is sure to entail on society. 
That officer observes :— 

“The supineness, not to say connivance, of the 
Government of Brazil in general on the subject in 
reference, the gross venality of subordinate officers, 
the increasing demand of hands for the purposes of 
husbandry, the enormous profits derivable from this 
inhuman traffic, which is rapidly increasing at this 
port in the most undisguised manner, combined with 
the almost insuperable difficulty of procuring au- 
thentic information through private channels from 
the dread of the assassin’s knife or bullet, even in 
the open day, and in the public gaze ; and the dark 
and artful combinations of the dealers in slaves, their 
agents, and the agriculturalists, to mask and facilitate 
the disembarkation of imported slaves ;—all these 
glaring and obstructive facts combine to interpose to 
the attainment of authentic data on which to ground 
effective official representation on the subject of the 
unprecedented increase of the Slave Trade all along 
the coast of Brazil, an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle.” 

Hence, the Marquis of Barbacena was justified 
in declaring, in the senate of Brazil, in June 1837, 
“that it may be safely asserted, without fear of 
exaggeration, that during the last three years 
the importation has been much more consider- 
able than it had ever before been, when the 
commerce was unfettered and legal.” 

So much for Brazil. Now it is supposed by 
those who have had the best opportunities of 
observing the course of the slave trade, that for 
every two cargoes of slaves bound to Brazil, 
there are three to Cuba. According to this mode 
of calculation, therefore, the number of slaves 
annually imported into the latter place exceeds 
100,000; our author, however, is contented with 
the moderate estimate of 60,000, for which num- 
ber he finds a positive warranty in official com- 
munications. He also omits, from the want of 
absolute proof, to take into account the slave 
trade of Porto Rico, into which island, it is sup- 
posed, that about 7,000 Africans are annually 
imported. For a like reason he passes over the 
Texas, although he says, “I have been informed, 
on high authority, that within the last twelve 
months (1837-8), 15,000 negroes were imported 
from Africa into Texas. I have the greatest 
reliance on the veracity of the gentleman from 
whom this intelligence comes; but I would fain 
hope that he is in error.” ‘The slave trade has 
likewise increased of late years in the La Plata, 
and the humane intentions of Great Britain are 
thwarted by the very states which she was so 
forward to call into existence. But as no au- 
thentic estimate can be formed of the extent to 
which the traffic in slaves is carried on by the 
Argentine republic, our author has preferred to 
leave it out altogether, rather than endanger his 
argument by resting it on allegations not fully 
substantiated. In the same manner, he reckons 
nothing for the slave trade carried on by some 
of the North American states; yet, he observes, 
“in a list of the departure of vessels from the 
Havana, up to a recent date, I find that, in the 
last four months, no other flags than those of 
Portugal and the United States have been used 
to cover slavers,” 

Thus it is manifest that, when Mr. Buxton 
reckons only the slaves imported into Brazil and 
Cuba, and is satisfied, in respect to both these 
countries, with a very moderate estimate, his 
computation must fall considerably short of the 
truth. Yet 78,333 negroes imported annually 
into Brazil, 60,000 into Cuba, 8,294 captured in 





the course of twelve months, and 3,373 added for 
casualties, gives us the round sum of 150,000; 
an enormous number to be annually sacrificed 
to blind cupidity and sordid love of gain. 

“ T confess (observes our author) there is something 
startling in the assertion, that so vast a number are 


annually carried from Africa to various parts of the 
New World. Such a statement may well be received 
with some degree of doubt, and even suspicion. I 
have not been wholly free from these feelings myself, 
and I have again and again gone over the public 
documents, on which I have alone relied, in order to 
detect any inaccuracy which might lurk in them, or 
in the inferences deduced from them. No such mis- 
take can I discover.” 

In fact, from inquiries and calculations made 
at the different slaving ports on the coasts of 
Africa, it may be inferred, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that the negroes exported amount annu- 
ally to not less than 215,000. ‘These are pur- 
chased with fire-arms and ammunition, furnished 
in part by the United States; with money also, 
and East Indian goods in a small proportion; 
but chiefly with goods manufactured for the 
express purpose in Lancashire and Glasgow. 
Now the goods manufactured in one year (1836) 
in Lancashire alone, and shipped to Brazil, Cuba, 
the United States, and elsewhere, intended for 
and adapted only to the slave trade, was adequate 
to purchase 187,500 slaves; a strong proof, cer- 
tainly, that our author's estimate of the extent of 
the slave trade does not err on the side of excess, 

Having thus ascertained, on indisputable 
grounds, that at least 150,000 negroes are annu- 
ally carried across the Atlantic into slavery, let 
us turn our eyes for a moment from the personal 
sufferings of those wretches—the survivors of a 
sweeping calamity—and fix them on the wide 
perspective of ruin, murder, and desolation, 
which may be traced back from the certified and 
damning fact. Whatever apology may be made 
for slavery, norhetoriccan palliate the barbarity of 
the slave trade. The slave master may be mild and 
humane; the slave hunter and slave merchant 
are sure to be monsters in human shape. The 
cruelty and bloodshed of slaving expeditions 
have been described at length by various authors; 
we shall, therefore, confine ourselves here to in- 
stances of recent occurrence, in order to show 
how little the routine of this one traftic is modi- 
fied by the progress of civilization. The pro- 
ceedings of a Gazwa, or slave hunt, in Kordofan, 
have been recently described by Count Leon de 
Laborde. A hill, covered with negro villages, is 
suddenly surrounded by the Egyptian soldiers, 
who keep up a constant fire of musquetry on the 
natives to prevent their recovering from their 
first dismay. They at the same time intercept 
the springs of water; and thus, by blockade or 
assault, they become masters of the whole com- 
munity. The captives are then linked in pairs 
by means of forked sticks fastened to their necks, 
and joined together by a rope. The obstinate 
and the slow are tied to the horses’ tails, and 
dragged along over rocks and bushes. mors | 
die before reaching the Egyptian camp at Obeid, 
where they are, for the most part, distributed 
among the soldiers for arrears of pay. This ac- 
count is confirmed by Dr. Holroyd, who has re- 
cently returned from Kordofan: in a letter to 
Mr. Buxton, he says:— 

“TI should think, if my information be correct, 
that, in addition to 7000 or 8000 taken captive, at 
least 1500 were killed in defence or by suffocation at 
the time of being taken ; for I learnt, that when the 
blacks saw the troops advancing, they took refuge in 
caves; the soldiers then fired into the caverns, and, 
if this did not induce them to quit their places of 
concealment, they made fires at the entrances, and 
either stifled the negroes, or compelled them to sur- 
render. Where this latter method of taking them 
was adopted, it was not an uncommon circumstance 
to see a female with a child at her breast, who had 
been wounded by a musket-ball, staggering from her 
hiding-place, and dying immediately after her exit. 
* © These slave-hunts have produced a great de- 
population in the districts where they are practised ; 
there is not only a terrible waste of life in the at- 
tempts to capture the negroes, but after they are 
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seized there is so much of ill-usage and brutality, | 


that I have been assured that no less than thirty per 
cent. perish in the first ten days after their seizure.” 

Let it not be supposed that atrocities of this 
kind are perpetrated only by Turkish and Egyp- 
tian soldiery; on the contrary, the horrors of 
slavery, and even of the slave trade, are some- 
what mitigated among the Mohammedans. As 
it is only among Christians that the life of a slave 
is consumed in torture, so also is it in the slave 
trade carried on for Christian nations that we 
find the flagitiousness of that baneful traffic fully 
developed. We can afford room for only one 
example of the wholesale slaughter which it gives 
birth to. Mr. Ashmun, agent of the American 
Colonial Society, in writing to the Board of 
Directors, from Liberia, in 1823, says :— 

“ The following incident I relate, not for its sin- 
gularity, for similar events take place, perhaps, every 
month in the year, but it has fallen under my own 
observation, and I can vouch for its authenticity :— 
King Boatswain, our most powerful supporter, and 
steady friend among the natives, (so he has uniformly 
shown himself,) received a quantity of goods on 
trust from a French slaver, for which he stipulated 
to pay young slaves—he makes it a point of honour 
to be punctual to his engagements. The time was 
at hand when he expected the return of the slaver, 
and he had not the slaves. Looking around on the 
peaceable tribes about him for his victims, he singled 
out the Queaks, a small agricultural and trading 
people, of most inoffensive character. His warriors 
were skilfully distributed to the different hamlets, 
and making a simultaneous assault on the sleeping 
occupants in the dead of the night, accomplished, 
without difficulty or resistance, in one hour, the an- 
nihilation of the whole tribe ;—every adult man and 
woman was murdered—every hut fired! Very young 
children, generally, shared the fate of their parents ; 
the boys and girls alone were reserved to pay the 
Frenchman.” 

A comparison of numerous authorities war- 
rants the conclusion, that the negroes butchered 
in the slaving expeditions considerably exceed in 
number those captured and brought to market: 
at all events, they may be safely assumed to be 
an equal number. But besides this destruction 
of 100 per cent., there are thousands who perish 
from ill usage by the slave-dealers previous to 
embarkation. Mr. Leonard, in the account of 
his voyage to western Africa, informs us, that 
about 1830 the king of Loango told the officers 
of the Primrose that he could load eight slave 
vessels in one week, and give each four or five 
hundred ; but that, having now no means of dis- 
posing of the greater part of his prisoners, he 
was obliged to kill them. Shortly before the 
arrival of the Primrose, a great number of those 
wretches who had been taken in a predatory 
expedition, after being obliged to carry loads of 
plundered ivory to the coast, were there murdered 
in cold blood, to save the expense of their sup- 
port, as there was no immediate demand for 
them. We might cite the authorities of Capt. 
Owen and Col. Nicholls to prove the fact of 
slaves perishing from ulcers caused by their fet- 
ters ‘wearing through the lacerated flesh to the 
bare bone.” But in these instances the blame 
may be thrown on the black slave-dealers; we 
prefer calling attention to the barbarities prac- 
tised by those who claim to belong to Christian 
and civilized communities. Much valuable in- 
formation respecting the slave trade carried on 
in the Portuguese colonies of Mozambique has 
been furnished to our author by Capt. Cook,— 
the same person, we believe, who so honourably 
distinguished himself, a few years ago, by his 
exertions in rescuing, under difficult circum- 
stances, the passengers and crew of the Kent 
East Indiaman, when that vessel took fire in the 
Bay of Biscay. Capt. Cook informs us that in 
the Portuguese factory at Quilimane, slaves are 
not unfrequently buried alive for trifling offences; 
and then, he adds,— 





“The fact, however, which I am now about to 


state, occurred in August, 1837, and came under 
my own observation, and to all of which I am ready 
to bear testimony on oath, if required. Slaves to the 
number of 250, or thereabouts, male and female, 
adults and children, were brought in canoes from 
Senna, a Portuguese settlement at some distance in 
the interior of Africa, to be sold at Quilimane, there 
being at that time several slavers lying in the river. 
These unfortunate beings were consigned to a person 
holding a high civil appointment under the Portu- 
guese Government (the collector of customs): these 
poor creatures were from a part of the country where 
it is said that the natives make bad slaves; conse- 
quently, and as there was abundance of human flesh 
in the market, they did not meet with a ready sale. 
The wretch to whom they were consigned actually 
refused them sustenance of any kind. Often have I 
been compelled to witness the melancholy spectacle 
of from twelve to twenty of my fellow-creatures, 
without distinction of age or sex, chained together, 
with a heavy iron chain round their neck, wandering 
about the town in quest of food to satisfy the cravings 
of nature, picking up bones and garbage of every de- 
scription from the dung-heaps, snails from the fields, 
and frogs from the ditches, and, when the tide reced- 
ed, collecting the shell-fish that were left on the bank 
of the river, or sitting round a fire roasting and 
eagerly devouring the sea-weed. Again and again 
have I seen one or more of these poor creatures, 
when unable from sickness to walk, crawling on their 
hands and knees, accompanying the gang to which 
they were chained when they went in search of their 
daily food....for one could not move without the 
whole. In consequence of this treatment, they soon 
became so emaciated, that the slave-dealers would 
not purchase them on any terms; in this state, horrid 
as it must appear, the greater part were left to perish, 
without food, medicine, or clothing.” 

To the great mortality caused by the first 
seizing and the detention of slaves, must be 
added that of their passage by sea, when they 
are packed as close as herrings, half-starved, and, 
in case of sickness or pursuit, thrown overboard 
without mercy. In some cases, the platforms 
on which they are laid in chains, side by side, 
are so close together that a broad-shouldered 
man cannot turn round: in this way a vessel 
of 75 tons will carry 350 slaves, 

The sufferings of the slaves in the middle pas- 
sage, asit is called, are so shocking, as well as so 
various, that we gladly forbear recounting them 
in detail. Those who feel a pleasure in reading 
painful and heart-rending descriptions, will find 
abundance of them in our author’s pages. While 
the slave trade was legal, it was also regulated in 
some measure by authority, and the evils of 
crowded cargoes were sought to be guarded 
against; but now the vessels employed in the 
slave trade are chiefly of the small and fast-sailing 
description called American Clippers, in which 
the unfortunate negroes are crammed without any 
regard to health or decency. The mortality at- 
tending the passage across the Atlantic is by some 
estimated at 50 per cent. In a slaver belonging 
to Monte Video, and captured in 1834, was found 
a licence to import 650 African colonists, together 
with a curious document, purporting to be an 
application from two Spaniards for permission to 
import 650 colonists, and 250 more to cover 
the deaths on the voyage. Thus it appears that 
the slave-dealers themselves reckon on a mortality 
of 38 per cent. 

Great numbers of the slaves perish soon after 
they have been landed, from diseases originating 
in their previous sufferings—from change of 
climate, and depressed spirits. ‘The total mor- 
tality arising from the original seizure, the de- 
tention, middle passage, and the seasoning, after 
landing, is moderately computed by our author 
to be 145 per cent.; so that, since 150,000 slaves 
are annually carried across the Atlantic, we 
arrive at the fact, that the annual victims of the 
Christian slave trade are not less than 375,000. 
If to this number we add 100,000 more, for-the 





Mohammedan slave trade to Egypt, the Red Sea, 
and Persian Gulf, we shall have 475,000, or 
nearly half a million of Africans dragged anny- 
ally into slavery. If this be the case, what 
wonder is it that Africa should still remain bar. 
barous? The slave trade suppresses all other 
trade, banishes commerce, knowledge, social 
improvement, and Christianity, from one quarter 
of the globe. We now beg attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from our author :-— 

“It is but too manifest that the efforts already 
made for the suppression of the Slave Trade, haye 
not accomplished their benevolent object. The 
people of England take a more lively and intense 
interest in this, than perhaps in any other foreign 
subject. The Government, whether in the hands of 
the one party or the other, cannot be accused of 
having, for a long series of years, been wanting either 
in zeal or exertion for its suppression. Millions of 
money and multitudes of lives have been sacrificed ; 
and in return for all, we have only the afflicting 
conviction, that the Slave Trade is as far as ever from 
being suppressed. Nay, I am afraid the fact is not 
to be disputed, that while we have thus been endea- 
vouring to extinguish the traffic, it has actually 
doubled in amount. * Twice as many human 
beings are now its victims as when Wilberforce and 
Clarkson entered upon their noble task; and each 
individual of this increased number, in addition to 
the horrors which were endured in former times, has 
to suffer from being cribbed up in a narrower space, 
and on board a vessel where accommodation is sacri- 
ficed to speed. Painful as this is, it becomes still 
more distressing if it shall appear that our present 
system has not failed by mischance, from want of 
energy, or from want of expenditure, but that the 
system itself is erroneous, and must necessarily be 
attended with disappointment.” 

The French flag, it appears, was for some time 
that chiefly used to cover the slave-dealer; then 
the Spanish flag was adopted; and now the Por- 
tuguese authorities openly sell their flag, under 
which the slave trade is for the most part carried 
on at present. Laws effect nothing, exclaims our 
author, for witness our own colony at Mauritius, 
in which the slave trade is hardly yet suppressed. 
Treaties effect nothing, for the Spaniards have 
conceded the right of search, but their slave trade 
has at the same time increased. And yet, sup- 
posing treaties to have the desired effect, how 
long, he inquires, will it be, before we can induce 
all nations to co-operate for the suppression of 
the slave trade? “a delay of fifty years, at the 
present rate of the traffic, implies at the very 
least, the slaughter of eleven millions of man- 
kind.” The single circumstance which thus 
undermines laws, frustrates treaties, corrupts 
magistrates, and perpetuates the misery of one 
quarter of the world, is, that the slave trade, 
carried on under the greatest disadvantages, 
yields 180 per cent. This is an inducement too 
strong to be countervailed by ordinary means; 
and unfortunately the slave trade by being made 
contraband, has grown more cruel without being 
less profitable :— 

“Once more then (exclaims our author) I must 
declare my conviction that the Trade will never be 
suppressed by the system hitherto pursued, You 
will be defeated by its enormous gains. You may 
throw impediments in the way of these miscreants— 
you may augment their peril—you may reduce their 
profits—but enough, and more than enough, will re- 
main to baffle all your humane efforts.” 

Thus far we have little fault to find with our 
author. He discusses with exemplary calmness 
and sobriety a very painful subject. There is 
no bias or exaggeration in his premises to di- 
minish the force of his reasonings. But after 
leading us over so melancholy a field; after 
showing that the benevolent attempts made tosup- 
press the slave trade have only rendered matters 
worse ; after depicting the abominable traffic in 
the blackest colours, he ought not to have con- 
cluded before he had acquainted us with the 
measures he would adopt in hostility to such 
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systematic turpitude. It is not enough for him 

to say, “ this work does not fully carry into effect 

the design with which it was commenced,” 

because it has appeared to him that the imme- 

diate disclosure of certain practical suggestions 

for the improvement of Africa might be incon- 

yenient. We cannot conceive that he was under 

any necessity of publishing his volume, so long 

as he was obliged to omit those practical sug- 

gestions. In fact, the sympathies ought never 

to be addressed, unless to turn their activity to 

a good purpose. Let novels and romances be 

written for excitement; not volumes on the 

slave trade. If Mr. Buxton shall hereafter think 

fit to publish his practical suggestions, which 

are at present submitted to the consideration of 
her Majesty’s government, he will find that the 

ublic feeling on the subject of the slave trade, 

having been once excited without an object, will 
have become in consequence far more sluggish 
and inert. This volume does not seem calcu- 
Jated to produce any effect, save to convince the 
public that the suppression of the slave trade 
js utterly hopeless, and to induce a relaxation of 
the efforts made to gain an end, which is here 
represented to be unattainable. It is true that 
Mr. Buxton gives us broad hints, that he has 
discovered a nostrum for the evils complained 
of. He “ entertains,” forsooth, “ a confident per- 
suasion that we may obtain the cordial concur- 
rence of the African powers.” He thinks that 
he can “persuade the Africans,”’ that man is 
more valuable as a cultivator of the soil, than as 
an article of merchandise. We confess that the 
scheme of persuading the Africans, seems to us 
hardly more feasible than that of converting the 
Pope or the Grand Seignor. ‘I'o be sure, nothing is 
more desirable than to diffuse Christianity ; with 
the knowledge of arts, industry, and legitimate 
commerce throughout all Africa; but how is 
this to be done? Does not our author himself 
tell us, that the slave trade in Africa stops all 
other trades? How then can he propose to sup- 
press the slave trade by introducing all other 
trades? Perhaps we are not justified in criticizing 
a scheme only partially disclosed; yet we cannot 
refrain from observing, how singular it is that an 
author who deprecates a delay of fifty years in 
the suppression of the slave trade by prohibitory 
measures, should think of attaining that object, 
by changing the sentiments, and habits, and in- 
terests of large communities, to an extent which, 
according to the ordinary course of human 
nature, would require centuries. 

It also deserves to be considered, that Mr. 
Buxton, in speaking of the ineflicacy of the 
treaties made in respect of the slave trade, omits 
the peculiar circumstances to which the failure 
of those treaties may be in a great degree as- 
cribed. In fact, we have had chiefly to do with 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments, which 
during the period in question, have been, in 
many material points, no governments at all. 
We ought not to ascribe to the laws of a state, 
the effects of lawlessness; nor are we justified in 
concluding, that treaties respecting the slave 
trade are intrinsically worthless, because the 
political confusion of the states which have been 
hitherto made parties to them, prevents their 
enforcement. Let our author consider the de- 
scription of men who preside over the Portuguese 
colonies. Let him read the statistical account 
of the colony of Mozambique, by Xavier Bo- 
telho, who was governor there about fifteen 
years ago. Let him weigh carefully the gross 
Ignorance and mendacity of that volume, and 
then apply the maxim, ex uno disce omnes. 
Botelho, now a peer of Portugal, says not one 
syllable respecting the slave trade in his statis- 
tical volume; but he informs us, that the con- 
tinental and by far the most extensive portion of 


Brazil to that of the mother country. The 
reason of this, though not explained by the ex- 
governor Botelho, it is not difficult to divine. 
In conclusion, a very brief examination into the 
state of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies will 
suffice to show, that our treaties have failed, not 
from any inherent defects in them, but because 
events have reduced the states with which they 
were made, to political impotence. We are 
therefore disposed to think that, at least until 
our author shall have matured his plans, it would 
be advisable for us to endeavour to compensate 
by our increased vigour and decisiveness for the 
weakness of our allies ; and so far from relaxing 
in our efforts, to wage a more active war with 
the slave merchants, so as not to allow the per- 
suasion to go forth, that it is not in the power 
of a great and civilized nation like Great Britain 
to effect by its hostility any considerable reduc- 
tion in the profits of a contraband and most 
flagitious traffic. 





Plumpton Correspondence ; a Series of Letters, 
chiefly Domestick, written in the Reigns of 
Edward IV., Richard I1I., Henry VII., and 
Henry VIII, Edited by Thomas Stapleton, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

Tue Plumpton Correspondence is a series of 

letters, published by the Camden Society, from 

a manuscript in the possession of Peregrine E. 

Towneley, Esq., “with a view to preserve and 

make known such remains as may be conceived to 

throw light upon the domestic habits and social 
manners of our forefathers.” 

The Plumpton family was of high antiquity, 
having settled at the “ ville” of Plumpton, three 
miles distant from Knaresborough, soon after 
the Norman Conquest, where they continued 
until their extinction, by the death of the last 
heir in 1749. Inthe reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard II., the Plumptons appear to have been 
wealthy and powerful ; Sir Robert de Plumpton 
repeatedly served in the wars of King Edward, 
and his eldest son suffered death upon the scaf- 
fold for the part he took in the insurrection 
against Henry IV., which was stirred up by his 
maternal uncle, Richard Scrope, Archbishop of 
York. From Sir Robert de Plumpton, the 
estates descended to his grandson, with whose 
son, Sir William Plumpton, the series of letters 
commence. ‘The following letter, with which 
the Correspondence opens, is a good specimen 
of the official proclamations of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Earl of March, Edward IV., was 
now in arms, and the battle of Towton field was 
fought on the 26th :— 

“ To our trusty and welbeloved knight, Sir William 
Plompton. 

« By the King. R. H. [Henry VI.] Trusty and wel- 
beloved. we greete you well, and for as much as we 
have very knowledg that our great trator, the late 
Earle of March, hath made greatassemblies of riotouse 
and mischeously disposed people,and to stirr and pro- 
voke them to draw unto him, he hath cried in his 
proclamations havok upon all our trew liege people 
and subjects, thaire wives, children, and goods, and 
is now coming towards us, we therfore pray you and 
also straitely charge you that anon upon the sight 
herof, ye, with all such people as ye may make 
defensible arraiecd, come unto us in all hast possible, 
wheresoever we shall bee within this our Realme, for 
to resist the malitious entent and purpose of our said 
trator, and faile not herof as ye love the seurty of 
our person, the weale of yourselfe, and of all our 
trew and faithfull subjects. Geven under our signet 
at our Cyty of York, the thirtenth day of March.” 

* (13th March, 1461.)” 

The event of the battle proved as unfortunate 
to Sir William Plumpton as to the King; for 
his son and heir was there slain, and he was 
subsequently forced to throw himself on the 


times revolted, preferring the protection of | and after some delay, he obtained. The follow- 


ing letter affords a curious insight of the business 
of a country gentleman at that period :— 
“ Unto my worshipfull master Sir William Plompton, 
knight. 
“Right worshipfull maister, I recommend me 
unto you, praying you that you will cause the clothe 
that the wooll was packed in for to come againe with 
the shipp, for I borrow it wheare that ye saw that I 
borrow it; of that of your servants aforetime I have 
borrowed two packcholthes and other geare, which 
they had never againe: letting you understand that 
I have given the shipman of his hier x*, and he for 
to have his whole payment, when he deliver the 
goods which he receaved, which is xxxiij* iiij4, 
Whearfore I pray you that ye see that he be content 
of the said some, for I am nott in store att this time 
of money for to gett your harvest with, withoutyn I 
might gett it of vour tenaunts, or ells for to take of 
your shepe silver, and that I were right lothe for 
to do—letting you witt alsoe that I have bene in the 
Peake and there I cannott gett no money of Harry 
Fulgiam, nor of John of Tor, nor no other that owes 
you, but if I shold take of your cattell, and soe I 
think for to do: for I have no oxen to gett your 
corne with, nor none I cannott gett carryed, for every 
man is soe busie with their owne: for whether is so 
latesumn in this cuntrey, that men can neither well 
gett corne nor hay—letting you witt that your 
tenant Nichole Bristow hath not gotten but xii foder 
of hay, and it is nought good, and the corneland is 
overflotin with water—letting you witt that I have 
gotten the hay in Hesththornemeen that was left 
after Lammas day, as ye comaunded me for to do— 
letting you witt that I have a counterpais wheith of 
the wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with, 
and that ye se that the stone be kept that the ship- 
man brings. Also letting you witt that I delivered 
the shipman viij paire of blanketts, that is not in the 
bill indented, and a hanging of old linen cloth that 
the coverletts are trussed in—letting you witt that I 
was on St. Lawrence day att Melton with iiij* of 
your shepe to sell, and could sell none of them, but 
if I wold have selled xx of the best of them for xiij4 
a peece, and therefore I sold none—letting you witt 
that I sent unto you with William Plompton and 
with William Marley v', and also xxv* which was 
borrowed of Bryan Smith, which I must pay againe, 
and therefore Iam not perveyed of money for to 
gett your harvest with—also that you gar the malt 
be windowed, or it be laid in any garners, for ells 
there will brede wyvolls in it, for I could nott gett it 
windowd before it went to the ship, because that I 
could not gett no helpe, and therefore I upheaped 
with a quarter, xxi quarters for xx quarters; and 
also six of your cheeses hase two markes that I know 
be the best of them. Noe more I write to you at 
this time but that the holy Trinity have you ever in 
his keeping. Written in hast by your servant 
Tuomas Buttor att Kinalton, the munday afore St. 
Bartholomew day, 9° Edw. 4. 

“(21st Aug. 1469.)” 

In 1480, Sir William died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Sir Robert Plumpton, who was 
knighted in 1482 by the Duke of Gloster. The 
following letter was written on the very day that 
the Duke of Buckingham appeared in arms in 
Wales :— 

“ To the right honorable and worshipfull my singuler 
good master, Sir Robert Plompton, knyght, these 
be delivered. 

“The most humble and due recommendations 
premysed, pleaseth your mastership to recomend me 
unto my singuler good lady your moder, and my lady 
your wife ; humble praying your good mastership to 
take no displeasure with me that I sent not to you 
afore this, as my duety was. Teople in this country 
be so trobled, in such comandment as they have in 
the Kyngs name and otherwyse, marvellously, that 
they know not what to doe. My lord Strayng* 
gocth forth from Lathum upon munday next with 
x m!. men, whether we cannot say. The Duke of 
Buck: has so mony men, as yt is sayd here, that he 
is able to goe where he wyll; but I trust he shalbe 
right withstanded and all his mallice: and els were 
great pytty. Messengers commyth dayly, both from 

. «“ George Stanley, Baron Strange of Knockyn, died 
15 Dec. 13 Hen. VII. 1497.” 











the colony over which he presided, has several 
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the Kings grace and the Duke, into this country. 
In short space I trust to se your mastership; such 
men as I have to do with, be as yet occupied with 
my sayd lord. Sir, I find my kinsmen all well dys- 
posed to me; if your mastership wyll command me 
any service, I am redy and ever wylbe to my lifes 
end, with the grace of Jesu, who ever preserve you. 
Wrytten at Aldclife, uppon St. Luke day. 
“ Your most humble servant, 

“(18 Oct. 1483.) Ep. Pirompton.” 

There are several letters from superiors of 
convents, addressed to Sir Robert, and mostly 
asking redress for some wrong done to persons 
who were not powerful enough to cope with the 
warden of Knaresborough forest. The charac- 
teristic letter which follows shows that money- 
lenders have in all ages lorded it over the bor- 
rower. Sir Robert had been much harassed 
with lawsuits, and seems at this time to have 
been very short of money :— 
“ To Sir Robert Plompton of Plompton Kt. be these 

delivered. 

“ Sir, after my dowte of comendations remember- 
ing, in my most harty maner I recomend me unto 
you. Sir, I desire you to beare in remembrance 





mony the which you caused to be borowed upon my 
husband and me ; the which money I dyverse times | 
sent for, and ye have dyverse tymes appoynted me | 
to send for it; and when I send for it at your poynt- | 
ment, you brak day ever with me, whereby I canot | 
get my money. Therefore I desire you to send me | 
word how I shalbe answered of yt, by this bearer, for | 
if I may have it, I were loth to troble you. If you | 
will not send me word how I shall have yt, I wyll | 
take my next remedy ; that you shall well know, yt | 
shalbe to your paine and they that borrowed yt. No | 
more at this time, but Jesu preserve you to his | 
pleasure. Written at Killinghall, by your loving | 
and frind, Mawp Rose.” 

Many letters from the Earl of Northumber- | 
land show the feudal superiority assumed and 
exercised at that time by the higher nobility in 
the remote parts of the kingdom :— 

“ To my right hartely beloved Cousin Sir Robart 

Plompton, kt. 

“Right hartely beloved Cousin, I commennd me 
unto you; and wheras I conceive that ther is a 
grudge depending betwixt you and Sir William 
Beckwith, knight, I, entending the peacifiyng there- 
of, desire and pray you to forbere and contynue to 
do anything in that behalfe against the sayd Sir 
William unto my next commyng into Yorkshire. 
And then, I shall shew me in such wyse for the re- 
formacion therof, as I trust shall agre with right law 
and conscience. Wherefore I pray you to conforme 
you to the accomplishment herof,as my very trust is 
in you. I have wrytten in like wise unto the sayd 
Sir William. That now God conserve you. Wrytten 
in my eastell of Warkworth, the xvi day of July. 
Over this, Cousin, ye shall understand, that the sayd 
Sir William Beckwith will committ him unto my 
rule in all behalves, and therfore I pray you to se 
the premysses performed. 

* Your Cousin 
“ Hen. NortTHUMBERLAND.” 

Our next letter is of a more domestic cha- 
racter :-— 

To my master, Sir Robart Plompton, kt. 

“In my humble and most hartyest wyse I re- 
comend me unto your good mastership, and to my 
singuler good lady. Sir yt is so that certaine lovers 
and frinds of myne in London hath brought me unto 
the sight of a gentlewoman, a wedow of the age of 
xl yeres and more, and of good substance ; first, she 
is goodly and beautyfull, womanly and wyse, as ever 
I knew any one, none other dispraysed ; of a good 
stocke and worshipful. Hir name is Agnes. She 
hath in charg but one gentlewoman to hir daughter, 
of xii yer age. She hath xx mare of good land within 
iij myle of London, and a ryall maner buylded 
therupon, to give or sell at hir pleasure. She hath 
in coyne in old nobles, cin ryalls, c’_in debts, 
xli_in plate cx!!, with other goods of great valour ; 
she is called worth m!' beside hir land. Sir, I am 
bold upon yor good mastership,as I have ever bene ; 
and if yt please God and you that this matter take 
effect, I shalbe able to deserve althings done and 











past. She and I are agreed in our mynd and all 
one; but hir frinds that she is ruled by, desireth of 
me xx marke jointor more than my lands come too; 
and thus I answered them saying, ‘that your mas- 
tership is so good master to me, that ye gave to my 
other wyfe xii marke for hir joyntor in Stodley 
Roger, and now, that it wyll please your sayd master- 
ship to indue this woman in some lordship of yours 
of xx marke duryng her lyfe, such as they shalbe 
pleased with : and for this my sayd frinds offer to be 
bounden in m4,’ Sir, uppon this they intend to know 
your pleasure and mynd prevely, I not knowing; 
wherefore, I humbly besech your good mastership, 
as my especyall trust is and ever hath bene above all 
earthly creatures, now for my great promotion and 
harts desire, to answer to your pleasure, and my wele 
and poore honesty; and I trust, or yt come to pase, 
to put you suertie to be discharged without any 
charg; for now, your good and discret answere may 
be my making. For, and she and I fortune by God 
and your meanes togyther, our too goods and sub- 
stance wyll make me able to doe you good service, 
the which good service and I, now and at all tymes, 
is and shalbe yours, to joperde my life and them 
both. Sir, I besech your good mastership to wryte 
to me an answere in all hast possible, and after that 
ye shall here more, with Gods grace, who preserve 
you and yours in prosperous felicyte longtyme to 
endure. Wrytten in Furnywall Inne in Olborn, the 
ij day of March 1496. Your humble servant, 

“(2 March 1496-7.) * Ep. PLomrton.” 

There is another curious letter from Edward 
Plumpton, proposing a plan for mystifying the 
lady's friends, and urgently praying that her mes- 
senger may have “ gode chere”’: but it is too long 
for insertion. Meanwhile, Sir Robert Plumpton 
became involved in lawsuits with the notorious 
Empson, who endeavoured to eject him from his 


| inheritance, and who, in September 1502, ob- 


Sir 


tained a verdict, at York, in his favour. 


| Robert determined not to surrender possession, 


and dispatched the following letter to his wife : 
“To my entyrely and right hartily beloved wife, Dame 
Agnes Plumpton, be this Letter delivered. 

“My deare hart, in my most hartily wyse, I re- 
commend mee unto you, hartily prayinge you, all 
things laid apart, that you see that the manor and 
the place of Plumpton bee surely and stedfastly kept; 
and alsoe that I have this Tuesday at even 6 muttons 
slene, to bee ordained for the supper the said Tuesday 
at night: and alsoe that yee cause this said Tuesday 
a beast to be killed, that if neede bee, that I may 
have it right shortly. As for my nephew Gascoigne, 
my couzen Pygot, my brother Ward, Ralph Nevill, 
Ninne Markinfield, Thomas Fairfax, Nicholas Gir- 
lington, with many other frends and lovers were with 
mee at supper this night. And thus I betake you to 
the keepinge of the Holy Trinity, who preserve you 
evermore to his pleasure. From Yorke this Tues- 
day (lege Friday), the morrowe next after the na- 
tivity of our Lady. 

“ By your owne lover Robert Piompton, Kt.” 

He now appealed to the king, who seems to 
have protected him; but Empson meanwhile 
harassed him, by sending notices to his tenants 
to withhold their payments; and in the letters 
of Dame Agnes Plumpton, addressed to her 
husband while he was prosecuting his suit in 
London, we have a forcible picture of their em- 
barrassments. From her letters, this Dame 
Agnes seems to have been a very intelligent 
woman; and in the active share which she takes 
in all her husband’s concerns, she strongly re- 
minds us of Margery Paston, whose interesting 
letters form so delightful a portion of the “ Pas- 
ton Correspondence.” 

Dame Agnes died this year; but notwith- 
standing the difficulties in which Sir Robert 
Plumpton was involved, he married soon after 
Isabel, daughter of Lord Neville, and grand- 
daughter to the powerful Earl of Westmorland. 
The marriage does not appear to have been at- 
tended with any pecuniary advantage, for we 
find him soon after in greater straits than ever: 
“ To Sir Robart Plompton, kt. be thes letter delivered. 

“ Sir, in the most hartyest wyse that I can, I re 


[May 
ere — ——— === 
| commend me unto you. Sir, I have sent to Wright 

of Idell for the money that he promyst you, and he 
saith he hath it not to len, and makes choses (ex. 
cuses) and so I can get none nowhere. And as for 
wood, ther is none that will bey, for they know ye 
want money, and without they myght have it half 
for noughte, they will bey none; for your son, Wij. 
liam Plompton, and Thomas Bickerdyke hath bene 
every day at wood sence ye went, and they can get 
no money for nothing—for tha will bey none without 
they have tymmer tres, and will give nothinge for 
them: and so shall your wood be distroyed and get 
nought for it. Sir, I told you this or ye went, but 
ye wold not beleve me. Sir, I have taken of your 
tymmer as much as I can get of, or Whitsonday 
farme forehand ; and that is but litle to do you any 
good, for ther is but some that will len 30 long afor 
the tyme. And your Lenten stoufe is to bey, and 
I wote not what to do, God wote, for I am ever left 
of thes fachion. Sir, ther is land in Rybston feild, 
that Christofer Chambers wold bey, if ye will sel it; 
but I am not ina surety what he will give for it, 
But if ye will sel it, send word to your son what ye 
will doe, for I know nothing els wherwith to help 
you with. Sir, for God sake take an end, for we are 
brought to begger staffe, for ye have not to defend 
them withall. Sir, I send you my mare, and 
iij* iiij¢ by the bearer herof, and I pray you send me 
word as sone as ye may. No more at this tyme, but 
the Holy Trenyttie send you good speed in all your 
matters, and send you sone home. Sir, remember 
your chillder bookes. 
“ Be your bedfellow, 
“TsapeLt Pompton.” 
The fate, which the poor lady so feared, ere long 
fell upon them. After the accession of Henry 
VIIL., Sir Robert was arrested for debt, and com- 
mitted prisoner to the Counter. But if beggary 
and imprisonment were the lot of Sir Robert 
Plumpton, a more severe doom awaited Sir Ri- 
chard Empson, who was soon after executed, with 
his accomplice Dudley. His death made way 
for a compromise, and the knight returned once 
more to Plumpton. In 1523 Sir Robert Plump- 
ton died, and was succeeded by his son William, 
who appears to have been a mere quiet country 
gentleman, and to whom and to his wife, the last 
portion of this correspondence is addressed. We 
have already made so many extracts, that we 
can only find room for one more, very different 
from the others, yet not less characteristic of the 
age. It is from Sir Henry Savile, and givesa 
vivid picture of the country gentleman, whose 
very existence depended on the sports of the 
field :-— 
* To my Cossin Plompton this be delivered. 
“Cossin Plompton, I hartily recommend me unto 
you. The cause of my wryting to you is, for that 
Roger Ramy said to me, he thought ye would 
aboute Low sonday be at Thornhill. Ye shall come 
to a old howse cleane downe, and as yet litle amend- 
ed; but ye shall be very welcome, as I can think. 
I wold be sorry that ye shoold take paine, and I not 
at home when ye come. To-morrow begging thurs- 
day, I must of force ride to Tankerslay, viij miles 
hence, and mete my Lord of Shrewsburry, who will 
be thear tomorrow by ij of the clock, and se a showt 
at a stage, as my keper hath sent me wourd. And of 
monday, tewsday, and wedsday, theare is apoynted 
a great number of gentlemen to mette at cocxs at 
Sheifeild, whear I intend, God willing, to be, and 
every night will ly at Tankerxlay; soe it will be 
friday or I come to Thornhill, which is the xviij 
(xiiij) of May. Wherfore, I desire you either put 
of your comming to that day, or take so much paine 
to come the viij myles to Tankerxlay, whear I have 
no lodging, but you shall have the best bed the keper 
haith; and ye shall se a polard or tow, both rid and 
falow, and se all our good coxs fight, if it plese you, 
and se the maner of our cocking. Ther will be 
Lanckeshire of one parte, and Derbeshire of another 
parte, and Hallomshire of the third parte. I per- 
ceive your cocking varieth from ours, for ye lay but 
the battel ; and if our battel be but x to v!!, thear 
willbe x!i to one laye, or the battell be ended. And 
whensoever ye come, I require you to take time to 





hunt with me for one weke; bring bowes and gray 
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hounds, and at the time of the year, hownds. A 

lard is swet now, and I love it best now at this 
season; and by Whytsonday this year I shall have 
fatt bucks. And or any red deare be fatt, it will be 
July, as far as my experience serves. Com when ye 
will, and such as I have ye shall se; and bring good 
stufe, for I warne you they ar wild about Tankerxlay 
and ill to cach: and if all fale, I have that ar tame 
enough. I make all these brages to cause you to com, 
for I never yet did se you in thease parts; and ye 
shall come no time wrong, fence-time then other. I 
have tame plenty lyeth out; I can make you game 
at rid and fallow, and stir no rascall. I besich Jesus 
send us mery meting. Thus hertyly far ye well. 
This Wendsday at Thornhill, the v of May, Anno 
1546: 38 H. &. Your assured frind 

“(5 May 1546.) Henry Savitt, knt.” 

We must now close this volume, wishing the 
“Camden Society” all the success it so well 
merits, and trusting to receive from its hands 
many other works, as curious and pleasant as 
the ‘ Plumpton Correspondence.’ 





An Elementary Treatise on Steam Navigation. 
By Robert Otway, Commander R.N.  Ply- 
mouth, G. Poore. 

The Nautical Steam Engine explained for the 
Use of Officers of the Navy. By Commander 
R. S. Robinson, R.N. Saunders & Otley. 

Tue appearance of these two works on Steam 
Navigation, written by officers of the British 
navy, affords satisfactory evidence of the great 
revolution which the opinions of nautical men 
have undergone in the last two or three years, 
on the subject of steam navigation. A very 
short period has elapsed, since the lubberly steam 
boat was the theme of the sailor’s most ingenious 
and refined execrations—while at the present 
moment you meet with no party of nautical men, 
who are not agreed on the general conclusion, 
that if ever we should witness another Euro- 
pean war, we shall see it carried on principally 
by the agency of steam, and that Great Britain 
must maintain her ascendency on the high seas 
mainly by the superiority of her steam navy. 
Her power of doing this we have never heard 
disputed for a moment—but then she must early 
prepare; not only must her machinery be well 
made, but her vessels well manned, and dex- 
terously manceuvred. The engineers of her navy 
must be well educated, intelligent, and inge- 
nious men, and her commanders must not only 
be brave, daring, and dexterous, but intimately 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the power 
they wield. At once to promote an object so 
important, and to present instances of its attain- 
ment, we have the two professional works now 
before us. 

These works are intended and calculated solely 
for the nautical man. They do not pretend to 
treat the subject scientifically. Indeed, it is mani- 
fest in every page of the works, that the authors 
were themselves very imperfectly acquainted 
with it: but it is obvious, that a great number of 
naval men must possess still less acquaintance 
with it, even than the authors themselves; and 
may, therefore, derive useful information from 
the perusal of the productions of men, who have 
felt the same wants and deficiencies which their 
readers experience. Mr. Robinson says, that 
his object was to compress in a small space such 
a description of the properties of steam, and the 
nature of the marine engine, as shall enable any 
officer, after having read this work, to under- 
stand the principles, names, and natures of the 
parts of every engine he may see, and to put him 
in the way of asking such questions as shall en- 
sure his getting an answer intelligible and true. 
Now, this alone is of some importance in a war 
vessel. If the commander be at any time un- 
able to express himselfintelligibly to the engineer 
under his command, it is obvious that he must 





at once cease to wield the rod of authority with 
proper weight and discretion. Commanders may 
rest assured of this—that no authority, but by 
intelligence, judgment, and tact, can ever be 
maintained, where the men are necessarily better 
acquainted with the nature of the engine than 
the captain; but a moderate acquaintance with 
the rudiments of the subject, will be amply suf- 
ficient for the accomplishment of this end. 

We must here enter our protest against the 
details of these works. The diagrams of both 
are shockingly bad, especially those of Otway. 
We cannot fancy the imitations of a steam-engine 
in a confectioner’s shop, possessing less resem- 
blance than they do toa well-proportioned steam- 
engine. The drawings of Robinson's book are 
evidently better, though bad. As might be ex- 
pected, the doctrinal expositions of the nature 
and action of the steam are frequently more 
amusing than instructive. We mention these 
facts, lest any reader should consult these works 
with the view of obtaining profound or authentic 
expositions of theory or construction. The au- 
thors do not profess to do more than give very 
general notions on the subject, for the edification 
of those who know as little as they themselves 
did, when first they undertook the study. As 


works without pretension, we have no doubt they | 


may be useful in conveying to the purely nautical 
man, the first lines of rudimentary acquaintance 
with the marine steam-engine. 

7 . : ; 

The following remarks of a general nature 
occur in the dedication of Captain Otway’s book 
to Lord John Hay, and exemplify the advantages 
of steam ships as auxiliaries in naval warfare. 

“Your lordship being the first essayist in the 
novel and most efficient mode of conducting war on 
an enemy’s coast, through the medium of steam ves- 
sels, it is with peculiar pride that I venture to dedi- 
cate the following treatise on steam navigation to 
your lordship, asan officer practically conversant with 
the importance of the subject; and, perhaps, more 
capable than any other of appreciating the vast ad- 
vantages derivable from the aid of steam vessels in 
maritime warfare, on occasions especially when it 
becomes an object of moment that troops be trans- 
ferred from place to place with celerity, and, at the 
same time, in full vigour for instantaneous co-opera- 
tion, so soon as arrived. Your lordship’s experience, 
during the contest on the north coast of Spain, will 
amply bear out the fact as exemplified on various 
occasions ; particularly on the momentous morning 
of the 5th of May, 1836, when the opportune arrival 
of a reinforcement of 1500 fresh troops from Santan- 
der, by one steamer alone, the Salamander, which 
your lordship had dispatched the day before from 
San Sebastian, a distance of 100 miles, for that ex- 
press purpose, gave a decisive and important turn to 
the transactions of that day ; those additional troops 
having joined in the action within a few minutes 
after landing ;—a consummation which could not 
have been accomplished through any other medium. 
These are results, emanating from steam communi- 
cation, which the arduous and anxious position in 
which your lordship was frequently placed, qualifies 
you fully to appreciate ; having had the whole direc- 
tion of the maritime operations along an extended 
line of coast, during the time that civil war devastated 
the northern provinces, and, upon occasions too, re- 
quiring reinforcements at, or from, distant positions, 
on sudden emergencies, when the intended operations 
of the insurgent party only became known a few hours 
prior to a decisive movement on their part. Such 
was the position in which your lordship frequently 
found yourself; yet, such was the aid derivable from 
the resources of steam communication, that half the 
anxieties which, under other circumstances, would 
have been scarcely supportable, owing to the very 
limited number of troops for the defence of so long 


a line of country, were dissipated by a confidence in | 
timely arrivals, despite the remoteness of distance. | 
In any future active war, these vessels must constitute | 


the post of honour.” 
Captain Robinson's work is prefaced by re- 
marks of a similar character. 








The Japanese Empire—Voyage au Japon, Sc. 
Par M. P. F.de Siebold. Edition Frangaise, 
redigée par Messrs. Montry & Fraissinet. 
Paris, Bertrand ; London, Dulau. 

Few countries have excited more curiosity than 

the empire of Japan. Marco Polo’s description 

of what he called the isles of Zepangri, though 
taken from Chinese accounts, and very loose, 
excited the attention of the Portuguese; and 
accident enabled Alphonso de Sousa, Governor- 
General of Portuguese India, to open the desired 
communication. In the year 1548 a Portuguese 
ship, driven from her course, was shipwrecked 
on the Japanese coasts; three of the crew were 
saved, and when they returned to Calicut, seve- 
ral Portuguese merchants and missionaries re- 
solved to visit the new country, where they were 
well received, and allowed not only freedom of 
trade, but liberty to propagate their religion. In 

about half a century the ‘Portuguese became a 

flourishing community in Japan, and had ac- 

quired considerable influence by their intermar- 





riages with the natives and the spread of their 
| religion. But in the year 1586, Taycho, the 
| reigning sovereign, suspecting that the foreigners 
| meditated the subversion of his authority, issued 
an edict banishing the Portuguese from his 
| dominions, and prohibiting the profession of 
| Christianity under the severest penalties. 
|  Ifwe put faith in the report of the missionaries, 
| the persecation of the Christians in Japan, which 
| lasted forty years, surpassed any recorded in 
| history; the constancy of the converts was of 
no avail, and they were finally exterminated, the 
| last remaining Christians having been butchered 
on the 12th of April, 1638. The Dutch were 
however permitted to continue a trade with 
| Japan, but under such mortifying and degrading 
restrictions as ought not to have been endured 
| by any civilized nation. 
| In the early part of the reign of Charles IT. a 
| singular attempt, still more singularly defeated, 
was made to open the Japanese trade to the 
English East India Company. At that time the 
Company was in high favour with the King of 
Siam, who had married the sister of the Japanese 
| emperor, and a letter was written by that mon- 
larch, strongly recommending the English to 
his brother-in-law, and it was so far effectual 
that the embassy was received with singular 
favour. ‘The Dutch, alarmed for their mono- 
oly, informed the Japanese emperor that the 
English king was married to the sister of his 
great enemy the King of Portugal, and as this 
could not be denied, he at once dismissed the 
ambassadors, declaring that had they not been 
recommended by the King of Siam, they should 
have been deprived of their vessels and their 
lives. It is curious that this result of the un- 
popular Portuguese match has escaped the notice 
of most of our historians. 
Kaempfer’s account of the Dutch trade with 
Japan in the early part of the last century, is 
generally known; its publication appears to have 
been viewed with some jealousy, for from that 
| time to the commencement of the French Revo- 

lution the Dutch government concealed, vo far 
| as possible, all the circumstances connected with 
|the Japanese trade. Thunberg, the physician 

to the Dutch embassy at Jeddo in 1776, pub- 

lished some interesting particulars of the geo- 
| graphy and natural history of the country, and 
| Titsingh, the president of the Dutch factory from 
| 1780 to 1784, made a valuable collection of 
materials, which he withheld from the world, lest 
England should benefit by the publication ; and 
his death, at Paris, in 1812, rendered his mate- 
| rials nearly useless. 

Had the English retained possession of Java, 
it is more than probable that the plans formed 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, for opening a trade with 
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Japan, would have been crowned with success ; 
but when, from affectation of generosity, or more 
probably sheer ignorance, this valuable island was 
restored to its former masters, the Dutch has- 
tened to renew their ancient relations with that 
country. An expedition for the purpose was 
prepared in 1823, and M. Siebold accompanied 
the embassy as naturalist and physician. The 
account of his discoveries, originally published in 
German, has been not only translated but recast 
under the auspices of the Duke of Orleans ; it 
therefore comes before us as a new work, and 
we shall glean from it a few particulars respect- 
ing an empire so long involved in mystery. 

On the voyage, the Dutch had the good for- 
tune to rescue a Japanese crew from a vessel 
that was on the point of foundering ; they were 
thus enabled early to commence their study of 
the language and customs of the Japanese, and 
at the same time they gained a favourable intro- 
duction to the government. 

The expedition reached the Bay of Nagasaki 
in safety, and all were delighted with its beauties. 

Hills covered with verdure occupy the foreground ; 
behind them rise the blue peaks of lofty mountains. 
The dark shade of isolated rocks here and there 
diversifies the level mirror of the sea ; scarped cliffs 
like walis enclose the coast and glitter with a thou- 
sand colours in the rays of the rising sun. The 
heights were covered with a magnificent vegetation, 
varying according to the elevation, and by a multi- 
tude of houses of dazzling whiteness, amongst which 
several temples could be distinguished, whose majes- 
tic roofs were seen in the midst of lofty cedars. The 
innumerable habitations which adorn the coast and 
its several creeks, rendered the prospect perfectly en- 
chanting. We asked for some explanations from 
the shipwrecked Japanese, who answered us as well 
as they could. We were astonished to learn that the 
beautiful white houses, which we looked upon as the 
palaces of the wealthy, were stores, whose walls are 
covered with a lime cement made of burnt shells, to 
preserve them from fire. 

A curious scene was presented in the evening : 

We were forced to come to anchor a second time, 
when suddenly several decked vessels made their 
appearance, and in silence took their stations round 
us. They were guard-ships. These small vessels 
might serve very well to keep watch, but they are 
too weak to be of any use for the defence of the 
coast. They carried very strange flags ; these were 
large square standards fixed to long bamboo canes, 
bearing coats of arms and inscriptions in Chinese 
characters. In the evening they were illuminated 
by lanterns of different colours, and we observed the 
same illumination repeated through the bay at the 
points where there were guards and batteries. 

Until the Dutch ships have actually come to 
anchor in the harbour of Nagasaki, they are 
treated as enemies. All the garrisons of the 
forts and batteries round the bay continue under 
arms; the guard-houses, batteries, and a multi- 
tude of small vessels are covered with flags, 
banners, arms, and military ensigns, and are 
illuminated every night. The navigation of the 
bay is very intricate, so that when the wind is 
unfavourable these demonstrations last for several 
days, and entail a heavy expense on the govern- 
ment. This continues until the vessel reaches 
the little artificial isle of Dezima, the only spot 
on which the Dutch are permitted to have a 
factory. 

The artificial island of Dezima was constructed 
in 1636 by the Portuguese, who, in spite of per- 
secution, clung to the lucrative commerce of 
Japan. The emperor, who permitted them to 
erect such a residence, less a factory than a state 
prison, gave his fan as a medel for the artificial 
island, according to the Japanese custom of 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation, by pre- 
senting a fan with certain regular forms. Three 
years afterwards the Portuguese were expelled, 
and the Dutch succeeded them as voluntary 
tenants of this confined and unwholesome prison. 


The journey of the embassy from Nagasaki to 
Jeddo was rendered very uncomfortable by the 
rigid adherence of the Japanese to etiquette and 
precedent; but M. Siebold availed himself of 
every opportunity for observation, and his know- 
ledge of the language enabled him to glean ex- 
planations from the escort. One of the first 
halts was at a temple belonging to the Buddhist 
sect of Ikko-sju, very popular in Japan, and far 
more worthy of reasonable beings than any of the 
varieties to be found among the Indo-Chinese. 

The interior of the temples belonging to this sect 
displays a simple if not a severe taste. From three 
to five saloons communicate with each other by slid- 
ing doors, which when closed form separate chapels. 
The floor is covered with mats. The altar, beau- 
tifully carved, is either just opposite or a little to the 
left of the entrance: except during the time of ser- 
vice, the sanctuary is enclosed within a grating, like 
the choirs of Catholic churches. The altar is sur- 
mounted by a species of tabernacle, called Buts-gan 
(God’s seat), in which, behind a curtain, the gilt 
statue of the celestial Amida is erected on a gilt 
pedestal, decorated with the sacred flower of the 
lotus. On each side are Jfai,—that is, brief inscrip- 
tions, containing the name of the founder of the 
chapel, or of persons who have merited such an 
honour by their extraordinary zeal for religion. * * 
Some of the mats were raised, and on these the 
priests kneel when at prayers. On the praying mats 
were laid the sacred books, bells, and other instru- 
ments of music. A perpetual fire burns in the choir; 
but except the image of Amida, there is no trace of 
the idolatry into which ordinary Buddhism has fallen, 
and the temple is not disfigured outside by the sym- 
bolical caricatures so usual with other sects. ‘The 
name Amida, which has somewhat of a pagan sound, 
simply signifies “a saviour.” 

The next remarkable object which the em- 
bassy met, was the tea plantation, on the banks 
of the Ohomura. 

Between the hamlets of Isafaja and Susuda, large 
quantities of tea are cultivated, and entire fields are 
planted with tea shrubs symmetrically arranged. 
These shrubs are also abundant in the environs of 
Nagasaki, but they are not there formed into regular 
plantations; they are either scattered in clusters over 
the plains, or used as hedges to divide fields. 

The bay of Ohomura is celebrated for its pearl 
fishery, the produce of which has recently much 
increased, from the introduction of the diving- 
bell. 

Kaempfer has given a description of the enor- 
mous camphor-tree (Cinnamomum camphora) in 
the valley of Sonogi, which is very generally 
known. The hollow of the tree will hold fifteen 
individuals with ease. 

Though the trunk is hollow to a great height, it 
still bears strong and vigorous branches, and an im- 
mense head covered with thick verdure. A poor old 
man, who resides in a hut just by, and lives on the 
charity of the visitors, to whom he recounts the 
legends of this wonderful tree, gravely told us that it 
grew from the staff of the philosopher Kobodarsi, 
whose memory is highly honoured in the empire. 
Without vouching for the accuracy of the tradition, 
it does not seem improbable that the camphor-tree 
of Sonogi may have existed since the time of that 
sage, the close of the eighth century ; for one hundred 
and thirty-five years ago, when visited by Kaempfer, 
it was as large and as hollow as it is at present. 

There is another camphor-tree at Woda, of 
nearly similar dimensions, the hollow of which 
serves as a shrine, or rather a chapel for one of 
the Japanese deities. Not far from this is a 
mine of bituminous coal, worked in a very 
slovenly manner, but still affording proof that it 
might be rendered available for the supply of a 
great portion of the empire. 

The two livraisons of the work, which have 


just appeared, only contain the travels of the 


embassy to Kokura. The third, which will 
continue the narrative to the reception of the 
embassy at Jeddo, will not be published for 
several months. 
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Jackson on Wood Engraving. 
(Concluding Notice.) 
We now bring toa conclusion our extended 
notice of this interesting work. 

Mr. Jackson is scarce just when he says Ita. 
lian writers “seem to think no improvement in 
the arts of design and engraving can originate 
on this side of the Alps.” Lanzi, though he 
names Ugo da Carpi as the inventor of wood-cut 
Chiaroscuros, subjoins a “ forse’’—that the pos- 
sibly older method of the Germans was not the 
same, and therefore Ugo still the inventor of his, 
Indeed the candour of the Italian critic leads 
him to cite as German inventors those whom 
Mr. Jackson disavows—Mair and Pilgrim, Does 
not the same writer vindicate Van Eyck’s claim 
to the invention of oil-painting—which more 
Englishmen, than one have sought to subvert ?— 

“Chiaro-scuros are executed by means of two or 
more blocks, in imitation of a drawing in sepia, India 
ink, or any other colour of two or more shades. The 
older chiaro-scuros are seldom executed with more 
than three blocks ; on the first of which the general 
outline of the subject and the stronger shades were 
engraved and printed in the usual manner ; from the 
second the lighter shades were communicated ; and 
from the third a general tint was printed over the 
impressions of the other two.” 

Italian chiaroscuros date no farther back than 
1518, while the German of L. Cranach, Hans 
Baldung Griin, and Burgmair, ascend to 1509, 
1510, and 1512, 

The process called Dotting is thus described; 

“ Towards the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
a practice was introduced by the German wood en- 
gravers of dotting the dark parts of their subjects 
with white, more especially in cuts where the figures 
were intended to appear light upon a dark ground; 
and about the beginning of the sixteenth, this mode 
of ‘killing the black,’ as it is technically termed, 
was very generally prevalent among the French wood 
engravers, who, as well as the Germans and Dutch, 
continued to practise it till about 1520, when it was 
almost wholly superseded by cross-hatching ; a mode 
of producing shade which had been much practised 
by the German engravers who worked from the 
drawings of Durer, Cranach, and Burgmair, and 
which about that time seems to have been generally 
adopted in all countries where the art had made any 
progress.” 

Our author makes the golden age of wood 
engraving commence with Albert Durer: but it 
more probably had begun with the unknown 
artist who executed the cuts for ‘ Breydenbach’s 
Travels,’ when Albert was but a boy. This 
will be evident from the illustration of that work, 
which we promised last week to lay before our 
readers, and which we now place immediately 
after Durer’s ‘Sojourn’ on the opposite page. 
Such reservation being made, we coincide with 
Mr. Jackson, that— 

“The greatest promoter of the art of wood en- 
graving, towards the close of the fifteenth and in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, was unquestion- 
ably Albert Durer; not however, as is generally sup- 
posed, from having himself engraved the numerous 
wood-cuts which bear his mark, but from his having 
thought so well of the art as to have most of his 
greatest works engraved on wood from drawings made 
on the block by himself.” 

The earliest engravings on wood, Mr. Jackson 
adds, with Durer’s mark, are sixteen cuts illus- 
trative of the Apocalypse, published in 1498 :— 

“ In most of the wood-cuts supposed to have been 
engraved by Albert Durer we find cross-hatching 
freely introduced ; the readiest mode of producing 
effect to an artist drawing on wood with a pen or a 
black-lead pencil, but which to the wood engraver 1s 
attended with considerable labour. Had Albert Du- 
rer engraved his own designs, I am inclined to think 
that he would not have introduced cross-hatching so 
frequently, but would have endeavoured to attain his 
object by means which were easier of execution. 
What is termed ‘ cross-hatching’ in wood engraving 
is nothing more than black lines crossing each other, 
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for the most part diagonally; and in drawing on wood it is easier to produce 
a shade by this means, than by thickening the lines; but in engraving on 
wood it is precisely the reverse ; for it is easier to leave a thick line than to 
cut out the interstices of lines crossing each other. Nothing is more common 
than for persons who know little of the history of wood engraving, and still 
less of the practice, to refer to the frequent cross-hatching in the cuts supposed 
to have been engraved by Albert Durer as a proof of their excellence: as if 
the talent*of the artist were chiefly displayed in such parts of the cuts as are in 
reality least worthy of him, and which a mere workman might execute as well. 
In opposition to this vulgar error I venture to assert, that there is not a wood 
engraver in London of the least repute, who cannot produce apprentices to 
cut fac-similes of any cross-hatching that is to be found, not only in the wood 
engravings supposed to have been executed by Albert Durer, but in those of 
any other master. The execution of cross-hatching requires time, but very 
little talent; and a moderately clever lad, with a steady hand and a lozenge- 
pointed tool, will cut in a year a square yard of such cross-hatching as is gene- 
rally found in the largest of the cuts supposed to have been engraved by 
Albert Durer. In the works of Bewick, scarcely more than one trifling instance 
of cross+hatching is to be found; and in the productions of all other modern 
wood engravers who have made their own drawings, we find cross-hatching spa- 
ringly introduced ; while in almost every one of the cuts designed by Durer, 
Cranach, Burgmair, and others who are known to have been painters of emi- 
nence in their day, it is of frequent occurrence. Had these masters engraved 
their own designs on wood, as has been very generally supposed, they probably 
would have introduced much less cross-hatching into their subjects ; but as there 
is every reason to believe that they only made the drawing on the wood, the 
engravings which are ascribed to them abound in lines which are readily made 
with a pen ora pencil, but which require considerable time to cut with a graver.” 

Women, it appears, were among the earliest card makers and wood 
engravers. In a folio of Durer's drawings at the British Museum (Print- 
Room) is a portrait of Fronica Formschneiderin, date 1525 :— 

“ Neudirffer, who in 1546 collected some particulars relative to the history 
of the artists of Nuremberg, says that Jerome Resch, or Risch, engraved 
most of the cuts designed by Albert Durer. He also says that Resch was one of 
the most skilful wood engravers of his day, and that he particularly excelled in 
engraving letters on wood. This artist also used to engrave dies for coining 
money, and had a printing establishment of his own. He dwelt in the Broad 
Way at Nuremberg, near Petticoat Lane; and when he was employed in en- 
graving the Triumphal Car, drawn by Albert Durer for the Emperor Maximilian, 
the Emperor used to call almost every day to see the progress of the work ; and 
as he came by way of Petticoat Lane, it became a by-word with the common 
people: ‘The Emperor still often drives to Petticoat Lane.’ 

“ Although it is by no means unlikely that Albert Durer might engrave two 
or three wood-cuts of his own designing, yet, after a careful examination of 
most of those that bear his mark, I cannot find one which is so decidedly supe- 
rior to the rest as to induce an opinion of its being engraved by himself; and I 
cannot for a moment believe that an artist of his great talents, and who 
painted so many pictures, engraved so many copper-plates, and made so many 
designs, could find time to engrave even a small part of the many wood-cuts 
which have been supposed to be executed by him, and which a common wood 
engraver might execute as well. ‘ If Durer himself had engraved on wood,’ says 
Bartsch in his seventh volume of his Peintre-Graveur, ‘ it is most likely that 
among the many particular accounts which we have of his different pursuits, and 
of the various kind of works which he has left, the fact of his having applied 
himself to wood engraving would certainly have been transmitted in a manner 
no less explicit; but, far from finding the least trace of it, everything that re- 
lates to this subject proves that he had never employed himself in this kind 
of work. He is always described as a painter, a designer, or an editor of 
works engraved on wood, but never as a wood engraver.’ I also further agree 
with Bartsch, who thinks that the wood-cuts which contain the marks of Lucas 
Cranach, Hans Burgmair, and others who are known to have been painters 
of considerable reputation in their day, were not engraved by those artists, but 
only designed or drawn by them on the block.” 

Durer’s second large work—the ‘ History of the Virgin’—appeared 
in 1511. The following is a reduced copy of the title-page vignette :— 





“The history consists of nineteen large cuts, each about eleven inches and 
three quarters high, by eight inches and a quarter wide, with a vignette of smaller 
size which ornaments the title-page. Impressions are to be found without any 
accompanying text, but the greater number have explanatory verses printed from 
type at the back * * The Virgin is seen seated on a crescent, giving suck to the 
infant Christ ; and her figure and that of the child are drawn with greatfeeling. Of 
all Durer’s Madonnas, whether engraved on wood or copper, this, perhaps, isone of 
the best. Her attitude is easy and natural, and happily expressive of the character 
in which she is represented—that of a nursing mother. The light and shade 
are well contrasted; and the folds of her ample drapery, which Durer was 
fond of introducing whenever he could, are arranged in a manner which mate- 
rially contributes to the effect of the engraving.” 


From the same work a second specimen will give deeper insight 
into Albert’s very peculiar style both of composition and workman- 
ship :— 

The second specimen of the large cuts of Durer’s Life of the Virgin, repre- 
sents the Sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt. In the fore-ground St. Joseph 
is seen working at his business as a carpenter; while a number of little figures, 
like so many Cupids, are busily employed in collecting the chips which he 
makes and in putting them into a basket. Two little winged figures, of the 
same family as the chip-collectors, are seen running hand-in-hand, a little more 
in the distance to the left, and one of them holds in his hand a plaything like 
those which are called * windmills’ in England, and are cried about as * toys for 
girls and boys,’ and sold for a halfpenny each, or exchanged for old pewter 
spoons, doctors’ bottles, or broken flint glass. To the right the Virgin, a ma- 
tronly looking figure, is seen sitting spinning, and at the same time rocking with 
her foot the cradle in which the infant Christ is asleep. Near the Virgin are 
St. Elizabeth and her young son, the future Baptist. At the head of the cradle 
is an angel bending as if in the act of adoration; while another, immediately 
behind St. Elizabeth, holds a pot containing flowers, In the sky there isa 
representation of the Deity, with the Holy Ghost in the shape of adove, The 
artist has not thought it necessary to mark the locality of the scene by the 
introduction of pyramids and temples in the back-ground, for the architectural 
parts of his subject, as well as the human figures, have evidently been sup- 
plied by his own country. Durer’s mark is at the bottom of the cut on the 
right.” 














For the sake of comparison, we insert in the following page the cut from 
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‘Breydenbach’s Travels,’ referred to last week. In it cross-hatching may 
be observed in the drapery of the female figure and other places. 


_ Bearing the Cross, from Albert's third great work—‘ Christ's Pas- 
sion'—is highly characteristic of that mental plenitude, or rather ple- 
thora, which distinguishes all his compositions, and the original, Mr. 
Jackson says, is one of the best wood engravings that bear his mark : 
but we have not space for it. 

“ In Durer’s designs on wood we perceive not only more correct drawing and 
a greater knowledge of composition, but also a much more effective combi- 
nation of light and shade, than are to be found in any wood-cuts executed 
before the date of his earliest work, the Apocalypse, which appeared in 1498. 
One of the peculiar advantages of wood engraving is the effect with which strong 


shades can be represented; and of this Durer has generally availed himself 


with the greatest skill. On comparing his works engraved on wood with all 
those previously executed in the same manner, we shall find that his figures 
are not only much better drawn and more skilfully grouped, but that instead 
of sticking, in hard outline, against the back-ground, they stand out with the 
natural appearance of rotundity. The rules of perspective are more attentively 
observed , the back-grounds better filled ; and a number of subordinate objects 
introduced—such as trees, herbage, flowers, animals, and children—which at 
once give a pleasing variety to the subject and impart to it the stamp of truth. 
Though the figures in many of his designs may not indeed be correct in point 
of costume,—for though he diligently studied Nature, it was only in her 
German dress,—yet their character and expression are generally appropriate 
and natural.” 


All the cuts of the ‘ Little Passion,’ and several other of Albert's, 
were so admirable as to be imitated on copper by the famous Italian 


engraver Marc Antonio, and sold as his inventions. More creditable to 
his taste than his honesty. 


Among Durer’s remarkable single subjects on wood, are the following: 
God bearing up the bedy of Christ to Heaven, 1511; a Rhinoceros, 
1515; a portrait of Ulrich Varnbuler, 1522; a Head of Christ crowned 
with thorns, no date, doubted by Bartsch, but allowed by Ottley; Siege 
of a fortified Town, 1527. The caricature in the next column belongs not 
to Albert, but his times :— 

“ Though the satire which it contains will apply equally to any monk who 
may be supposed to be an instrument of the devil, it was probably directed 
against Luther in particular, as a teacher of false doctrine through the 
inspiration of the father of lies. In the cut the arch-enemy, as a hag-piper, 
is seen blowing into the ear of a monk, whose head forms the ‘bag,’ and 
by skilful fingering causing the nose, elongated in the form of a ‘ chanter,’ 
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to discourse sweet music. The preaching friars of former times were no less 
celebrated for their nasal melody than the ‘ saints’ in the days of Cromwell.” 
Maximilian I. the great patron of wood engraving, employed Albert 
to make designs for two magnificent works—a Triumphal Car and a 
Triumphal Arch. ‘The first, engraved for him by Resch, is not to be con- 
founded with the Triumphs of Maximilian, chiefly designed by Burgmair. 
“The Triumphal Car consists of eight separate pieces, which, when joined 
together, form a continuous subject seven feet four inches long; the height 























of the highest cut—that containing the car—is eighteen inches from the base 


| line to the upper part of the canopy above the Emperor’s head. The Emperor 


is seen seated in a highly ornamented car, attended by female figures, repre- 
senting Justice, Truth, Clemency, and other virtues, who hold towards him 
triumphal wreaths. One of the two wheels which are seen is inscribed * Mag- 
nificentia,’ and the other * Dignitas ;’ the driver of the car is Reason,—‘ Ratio,’ 
—and one of the reins is marked * Nobilitas,’ and the other ‘ Potentia.’ The 
car is drawn by six pair of horses splendidly harnessed, and each horse is attended 
by a female figure. The names of the females at the head of the first pair from 
the car, are * Providentia’ and * Moderatio ;’ of the second, ‘ Alacritas’ and 
‘ Opportunitas ;’ of the third, ‘ Velocitas’ and ‘ Firmitudo;’ of the fourth, * Acri- 
monia’ and * Virilitas ;’ of the fifth, * Audacia’ and ‘ Magnanimitas ;’ and the 
attendants on the leaders are ‘ Experientia’ and ‘Solertia.” Above each pair of 
horses there is a portion of explanatory matter printed in letter-press; and in 
that above the leading pair is a mandate from the Emperor Maximilian, dated 
Inspruck, 1518, addressed to Bilibald Pirkheimer, who appears to have sug- 
gested the subject; and in the same place is the name of the inventor and 
designer, Albert Durer. The first edition appeared at Nuremberg in 1522.” 

Maugre all our inquisitive tourists and vagrant virtuosi, who have 
swarmed for so many years over the continent, a good deal of uncertainty 
and error has prevailed about Albert's ‘Triumphal Car at Nuremberg. Dr. 
Dibdin mistakes it for a totally different work, of which elsewhere he 
nevertheless says the “ original paintings” exist at Vienna! Nollekens 
pronounces it at Augsburg. The author himself was in the dark on this 
subject when his work went to press. We can confirm, from personal 
knowledge, his late information that the Nuremberg painting is the Tri- 
umphal Car; but being @ triumph of Maximilian, it naturally takes this 
name, though martinets properly give it the other alone. 

Durer’s Triumphal Arch, a large and elaborate composition—a “ pic- 
torial epitome of the History of the German Empire,” represented in 
ninety-two separate pieces—was not quite completed at his death, in 1528. 
As a work of art it is considered inferior to his best productions. 

In the ‘ Triumphs of Maximilian, —or, Triumphal Procession—a third 
work dictated by this emperor to his artists, it cannot be proved from actual 
documents that Albert had any part: but likeness of style is some evidence 
of his having designed certain among the cuts. Hans Burgmair, as we 
have said, who comes next perhaps in merit to Albert, drew several, though 
he probably did not engrave, any of the wood-cuts for this operose under- 
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taking, begun about 1516, and left unfinished in 1519. To his designs 
our author gives the very highest praise ; subjoined is a sample of them: 

* This jovial-looking personage, as we learn from the description, is the Will 
Somers of Maximilian’s court, and he figures as the leader of the professed 
jesters and the natural fools, who appear in all ages to have been the subjects of 
‘pleasant mirth.’ The instructions to the painter are as follows: ‘Then shall 
come one on horseback habited like a jester, and carrying a rhyme-tablet for the 
jesters and natural fools; and he shall be Conrad von der Rosen.’” 
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Our next illustration Mr. Jackson neither admits to be one of Burg- 
mair’s, nor, however good, one of the finest; to our unprofessional eye it 
seems the most poetic throughout his whole volume, and with regard to 
mere execution, worth ten thousand of the cobweb-like delicacies which 
pass for chefs-d’ceuvre now-a-days; though we acknowledge that its firm 
style does not admit of the subtlety, varied effect, and full develope- 
ment of power attainable by this art as afterwards cultivated. It is from 
the same Triumphs: 

“ The best cuts of Burgmair’s designing, though drawn with great spirit and 
freedom, are decidedly inferior to the best of the wood-cuts designed by Albert 
Durer. Errors in perspective are frequent in the cuts which bear his mark ; his 
figures are not so varied nor their characters so well indicated as Durer’s; and in 
their arrangement, or grouping, he is also inferior to Durer, as well as in the art 
of giving effect to his subjects by the skilful distribution of light and shade. 
The cuts in the Wise King, nearly all of which are said to have been designed 
by him, are, for the most part, very inferior productions both with respect to 
engraving and design. His merits as a designer on wood are perhaps shown to 
greater advantage in the Triumphs of Maximilian than in any other of his works 
executed in this manner.” 
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Lucas Cranach, Hans Schaufflein (who illustrated Maximilian's poem, 
or rather his secretary's, of ‘ Sir Theurdank’—five or six among the cuts 


| have his emblem, a /itéle shovel—Schaufflein), Lucas van Leyden, Hans 


Sebald Behaim, Albert Altdorffer, Hans Springinklee, and Hans baldung 
Griin, were the most celebrated artists about the same time who are 
said to have engraved on wood; by which must be meant, in most cases, 
designed for engravers. 

Urse Graff was a Swiss goldsmith, die-sinker, and designer of repute, 
about the commencement of the sixteenth century; wood-cuts with his 
mark are rare :— 

“ Within the first thirty years of the sixteenth century the practice of illus- 


| trating books with wood-cuts seems to have been more general than at any 





other period, scarcely excepting the present; for, though within the last eight or 
ten years an immense number of wood-cuts have been executed in England and 
France, yet wood engravings at the time referred to were introduced into a greater 
variety of books, and the art was more generally practised throughout Europe. 
In modern German and Dutch works wood engravings are sparingly introduced ; 
and in works printed in Switzerland and Italy they are still more rarely to be 
found. In the former period the art seems to have been very generally practised 
throughout Europe, though to a greater extent, and with greater skill, in Ger- 
many than in any other country, The wood-cuts which are to be found in 
Italian books printed between 1500 and 1530 are mostly meagre in design and 
very indifferently engraved; and for many years after the German wood engra- 
vers had begun to give variety of colour and richness of effect to their cuts by 
means of cross-hatchings, their Italian contemporaries continued to adhere to 
the old method of engraving their figures, chiefly in outline, with the shadows 
and the folds of the draperies indicated by parallel lines. ‘These observations 
relate only to the ordinary wood engravings of the period, printed in the same 
page with type, or printed separately in the usual manner of surface printing at 
one impression, The admirable chiaro-scuros of Ugo da Carpi, printed from two 
or more blocks, are for effect and general excellence the most admirable specimens 
of this branch of the art that ever have been executed; they are as superior to 
the chiaro-scuros of German artists as the usual wood engravings of the latter 
excel those executed in Jtaly during the same period. In point of drawing, some 
of the best wood-cuts executed in Italy in the time of Albert Durer are to be 
fuund in a folio work entitled Triompho di Fortuna, written by Sigismond Fanti, 
and printed at Venice in 1527. The subject of this work, which was licensed 
by Pope Clement VII., is the art of fortune-telling, or of answering all kinds 
of questions relative to future events, The volume contains a considerable 
number of wood-cuts; some designed and executed in the very humblest style 
of wood engraving, and others, which appear to have been drawn on the block 
with pen-and-ink, designed with great spirit.” 

Next to the Germans in the time of Albert Durer, our author thinks 
the Dutch and Flemings excelled in wood engraving. Dutch wood-cutters 
sometimes attempted to combine cross-hatching and dotting, where a Ger- 
man would have relied on the former alone. John Walter Van Assen is 
mentioned as amongst the best Dutch wood engravers or designers of this 
period. French and English contemporary wood engraving claims little 
notice from our author, and none from us. 

“ The best of the wooa-cuts of the time of Albert Durer, more especially those 
executed by German engravers, are for the most part of rather large size; the 
best of those, however, which appeared within forty years of his decease are 
generally small. The art of wood engraving, both as regards design and exe- 
cution, appears to have attained its highest perfection within about ten years 
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of the time of Durer’s decease ; for the cuts which, in my opinion, display the | 
greatest excellence of the art as practised in former times, were published in | 
1538. The cuts to which I allude are those of the celebrated Dance of Death, 
which were first published in that year at Lyons. So admirably are those cuts | 
executed,—with so much feeling and with so perfect a knowledge of the capa- | 
bilities of the art,—that I do not think any wood engraver of the present time | 
is capable of surpassing them. The manner in which they are engraved is com- 
paratively simple; there is no laboured and unnecessary cross-hatching where the | 
same effect might be obtained by simpler means ; no display of fine work merely 
to show the artist’s talent in cutting delicate lines. Every line is expressive; and 
the end is always obtained by the simplest means. In this the talent and feel- 
ing of the engraver are chiefly displayed. He wastes not his time in mere me- 
chanical execution—which in the present day is often mistaken for excellence ; 
—he endeavours to give to each character its appropriate expression; and in 
this he appears to have succeeded better, considering the small size of the cuts, 
than any other wood engraver, either of times past or present.” 

Dances of Death were as numerous at this side of the Alps as Dances 
of the Muses on the other: into the one the grotesque yet gloomy spirit 
of the North seems to have entered, as into the other the sportive yet re- 
gulated genius of the South. A death-dance adorned the cloisters of old 
St. Paul's, London, and many another English church. But the most 
remarkable ‘‘ Dance of Machabre,” as this composition is otherwise called, 
once embellished a Dominican church at Basle, where it was painted, we 
are told, in commemoration of a seventeen years plague, which began in 
1431: yet the latter point we hold doubtful, as a “ Todten-tanz” exe- 
cuted about 1312, in the cloisters of a nunnery at Basle, appears to 
have suggested the Dominican :— 

“The celebrated ‘ Dance of Death,’ the cuts of which have been so generally 
ascribed to Hans Holbein as the engraver as well as designer, was first published 
at Lyons, in 1538. It is of small quarto size, and the title is as follows: ‘ Les 
simulachres & Historiées faces de la Mort, autant elegammét pourtraictes, que 
artificiallement imaginées. A Lyon, Soubz l’escu de Coloigne. m.p.xxxviu.’” 

Holbein, however, no more engraved the cuts than he painted the Do- 
minican fresco. From an H L on one of the former, and their similarity 
of style to certain known works by Hans Lutzelburger, Mr. Jackson 
agrees with Von Mechel in assigning them to this contemporaneous artist 
as engraver :— 

“ The number of cuts in the first edition, now under examination, is forty- 
one; above each is a text of Scripture, in Latin ; and below are four verses in 
French—the ‘descriptions severement rithmées’ mentioned in the preface— 
containing some moral or reflection germane to the subject.” ° 

The Lyons Dance of Death, 1538, affords several instances of the 
blocks being “ lowered,” which is therefore no modern discovery. 

Eleven cuts were added in a fourth edition, 1547, and five more in an 
eighth, 1562, besides one from an edition of 1545: making in all fifty- 
eight, some of which latter have no relation to the subject. Between 1647 
and 1651 Hollar etched thirty pieces from the Dance of Death, with 
certain alterations: Mr. Jackson is of opinion, that he copied, not from 
the Lyons originals, but a Cologne edition, 1555. It would appear that 
a few sets of impressions from the Lyons originals were taken before the 
work was published, that is, from all but one of the first forty-one cuts: 
Basle possesses such a set, and the British Museum another, both wanting 
the ‘ Astrologer,’ and the last, bought at Mr. Ottley’s sale, in whose cata- 
logue, No. 458, they are described erroneously as “ unique,” as well as of 
the date 1530. Mr. Jackson modestly states, that his cuts are “ very much 
inferior to the Lyons originals, and that they afford rather an idea of the 
character of the design than of the excellence of the engraving.” We 
shall, however, give one as a specimen. 

* 








Mes esperitz sont attendriz, 
Et ma uie s’en ua tout beau. 
Las mes longz iours sont amoindriz 





Plus ne me reste qu'un tombeau. 
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“ The preceding cut is a copy of the thirty-third, the Old Man—Der Alt man 
—whom Death leads in confiding imbecility to the grave, while he pretends to 
support him and to amuse him with the music of a dulcimer.” 

These forty-one cuts are attributed to Holbein as designer, on the 
strength of several respectable testimonies contemporary and traditiona 
—Nicolas Bourbon, 1540, Conrad Gesner, born 1516, Van Mander, born 
1548: Sandrart relates that Rubens extolled the cuts in “ Holbein’s little 
book of the Dance of Death,” recommending him to copy them, as he 
himself had copied them in his youth. Bourbon, it is true, does not, in 
his praise of Holbein as the delineator of Death, expressly name the 
Dance, but besides the evident allusion to this, he has left on another 
series of wood-cuts a Greek distich, Latinized thus :— 


Cernere vis, hospes, simulachra simillima vivis? 
Hoc opus Holbine nobile cerne manus. 


These are Holbein’s “ Bible Cuts,” which our author deems of perfect 
resemblance to those in the Dance, observing especially a similar charac- 
teristic form of waves and flames presented by both :-— 

“Though most of the Bible cuts are greatly inferior both in design and 
execution to those of the Dance of Death, and though several of them are rudely 
drawn and badly engraved, yet many of them afford points of such perfect iden- 
tity with those of the Dance of Death, that it seems impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that either the cuts of both works have been designed by 
the same person, or that the designer of the one series has servilely copied from 
the designer of the other, and, what is most singular, in many trifling details 
which seem the least likely to be imitated, and which usually constitute indivi- 
dual peculiarities of style.” 

Holbein made few designs for the block in this country,—perhaps, 
conjectures Mr. Jackson, from there being no wood engravers here capable 
of cutting them. The illustrations of ‘ Cranmer’s Catechism,’ 1548, have 
been ascribed to him; two among them contain his mark, and are the 
only ones that bespeak his hand. 

Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, the first English translation, is ornamented 
with cuts, rather coarsely done, but spiritedly enough designed for 
Holbein himself :— 

“From about 1530, the art of wood-engraving, in the usual manner, began 
to make considerable progress in Italy, and many of the cuts executed in that 
country between 1540 and 1580 may vie with the best wood engravings of the 
same period executed inGermany. Instead of the plain and simple style, which 
is in general characteristic of Italian wood-cuts previous to 1530, the wood 
engravers of that country began to execute their subjects in a more delicate and 
elaborate manner. In the period under consideration, we find cross-hatching 
frequently introduced with great effect ; there is a greater variety of ¢int in the 
cuts; the texture of different substances is indicated more correctly ; the foliage 
of trees is more natural ; and the fur and feathers of animals are discriminated 
with considerable ability. The following cut will afford perhaps some idea of 
the best Italian wood-cuts of the period under consideration. It is a reduced 
copy of the frontispiece to Marcolini’s Sorti, folio, printed at Venice in 1540.” 
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Marcolini s work contains several other excellent designs, but none so 
well engraved as the preceding :— 

«The wood engravers of Venice, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
appear to have excelled all other Italian wood engravers, and for the delicacy of | 
their execution they rivalled those of Lyons, who at that period were chiefly | 
distinguished for the neat and delicate manner of their engraving small subjects. | 
In the pirated edition of the Lyons Dance of Death, published at Venice in | 
1545, by V. Vaugris, the cuts are more correctly copied and more delicately | 
engraved than those in the edition first published at Cologne by the heirs of 
Amold Birkman in 1555. In fact, the wood engravings in books printed at | 
Lyons and Venice from about 1540 to 1580 are in general more delicately 
engraved than those executed in Germany and the Low Countries during the 
same period. Among all the Venetian printers of that age, Gabriel Giolito is | 
entitled to precedence, from the number and comparative excellence of the | 
wood-cuts contained in the numerous illustrated works which issued from his 
press. In several of the works printed by him, every cut is surrounded by an 
omamental border ; and this border, not being engraved on the same block as | 
the cut, but separately, as a kind of frame, is frequently repeated ; sixteen 
different borders, when the book is of octavo size, and there is a cut on every | 
page, would suffice for the whole work, however extensive it might be. The | 
practice of ornamenting cuts in this manner was very prevalent about the period | 
under consideration, and at the present time some publishers seem inclined to | 
revive it. I should, however, be sorry to see it again become prevalent, for | 
though to some subjects, designed in a particular manner, an ornamental border | 
may be appropriate, yet I consider the practice of thus framing a series of cuts 
as indicative of bad taste, and as likely to check the improvement of the art. | 
Highly ornamented borders have, in a certain degree, the effect of reducing a | 
series of cuts, however different their execution, to a standard of mediocrity; for | 
they frequently conceal the beauty of a well-engraved subject, and serve as a | 
screen to a bad one.” 

With Bernard Solomon, of Lyons, called Little Solomon, from the 
smallness of his works, wood-engraving, after this period, sustained itself | 
best, yet declined. Most of his cuts appeared between 1545 and 1580: 
they are executed in a delicate, but ineffective style. Erhard Schon, | 
Virgil Solis, Melchior Lorich, and Jost Amman, may be considered the 
principal German artists who made designs for wood engravers from the 
time of Durer to about 1590. 

“ Between 1590 and 1610, when the art was rapidly declining in other countries, | 
the wood-cuts which are to be met with in English books are generally better | 
executed than at any preceding period. Engraved title-pages were then frequent, | 
and several of them are executed with considerable skill. A large wood-cut, | 
with the date 1607, in particular displays great merit both in design and | 
engraving. The following is a reduced copy of an impression preserved in the 
Print Room of the British Museum. 
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This illustration is given by the author to Christopher Jegher, pro- 





bably a German, whose best works are several large cuts engraved for 
Rubens, from designs made on the block by Rubens himself. The follow- 
ing is a reduced copy of one of the largest :— 





“ As profit could not have been Rubens’s motive for having these cuts 
engraved, it is not unlikely that his object was to compare his designs when 
executed in this manner with those of the older German masters—Durer, Burg- 
mair, and Cranach. The best, however, differ considerably in the manner of 
their execution from the best old German wood-cuts, for the lines are too uniform 
and display too much of art. In looking at those which consist chiefly of figures, 
attention is first called to the means by which an effect is produced, rather than 
to the effect itself in connection with the entire subject.” 

A little book of Devotion, printed at Antwerp about 1464, contains 
some indifferent cuts, drawn in the manner of Rubens, which our author 
looks upon as the last series expressly desigued for the block by an artist 
of talent in the seventeenth century :— 

“Though several English wood engravings of the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. have evidently been executed by professed wood engravers, yet a 
great proportion of those contained in English books and pamphlets printed in 
this country during the seventeenth century appear to have been the work of 
persons who had not learnt and did not regularly practise the art. * * Between 
1650 and 1700 wood engraving, as a means of multiplying the designs of 
eminent artists, either as illustrations of books or as separate cuts, may be con- 
sidered as having reached its lowest ebb. A few tolerably well executed cuts 
of ornaments are occasionally to be found in Italian, French, and Dutch books 
of this period ; but though they sufficiently attest that the race of workmen was 
not wholly extinct, they also afford ample proof that artists like those of former 
times had ceased to furnish designs for the wood engraver. The art of design 
was then, however, in a languishing condition throughout Europe; and even 
supposing that wood engraving had been as much in fashion as copper-plate 
printing then was for the purpose of illustrating books, it would be vain to 
expect in wood-cuts that excellence of composition and drawing which is not 
to be found in the works of the best painters of the time. Wood engravings, 
to please, must possess some merit in the design—must show some trait of 
feeling for his subject on the part of the designer. Deficiency in this respect 
can never be compensated by dexterity of execution: in anything that approaches 
to fine art, mere workmanship, the result of laborious application, can never 
atone for want of mind. The man who drew a portrait of Queen Ann with a 
pen, and wrote the Psalms in the lines of the face, and in the curls of the hair, 
in characters so small that it required a glass to read them, does not rank 
with a Vandyke or a Reynolds, or even with a Lely or a Kneller. At the 
period of the greatest decline of wood engraving, the want that was felt was 
not of working engravers to execute cuts, but of talented artists to design them.” 

“To give more specimens of wood engraving when in its lowest state of 
declension has not been thought necessary; for even at this period it would 
not be difficult to produce cuts which in point of mere execution are superior 
to many which appeared when the art was at its height. It is sufficient to 
have stated that, towards the end of the seventeenth century, wood engraving 
for the higher purposes of the art had sunk into utter neglect; that the best 
productions of the regular wood engravers of the period mostly consist of un- 
meaning ornaments, which neither excite feeling nor suggest a thought; and 
that the wood-cuts which appear to have been engraved by persons not in- 
structed in the business partake generally of the character of the following 
tail-piece. Having now brought down the history of the art of wood engraving 
to the end of the seventeenth century, its revival in the eighteenth, with some 
account of the works of Thomas Bewick and the principal English wood 
engravers of his time, will form the subject of the next chapter.” 

Howel’s ‘ Medulla Historia Anglican,’ printed in 1712, contains 
illustrations, mostly intaglio, on wood, and probably by Edward 
Kirkall, whose initials are seen also on the cuts of Maittaire’s ‘ Latin 
Classics,’ 1713. This artist is thought to have engraved the very remark- 
able cuts in Croxall's Esop, 1722, which our author pronounces “ not 
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much inferior—except as regards the animals—to the cuts of fables” 

engraved by the Bewicks before 1780. He considers them very much 
superior to those “ of the same kind printed in France between 1700 and 
1760.” Many of.them, however, are merely reversed copies of plates 
by S. le Clere, 1694, which, through the medium of Croxall's Esop, have 
descended into Bewick’s Fables of Esop, though with great improvements : 

“The modern artist has made the subject his own by the superior manner 
in which it is treated: he restores to the animals their proper forms, represents 
them acting their parts as described in the fable, and frequently introduces an 
incident or sketch of landscape which gives to the whole subject a natural 
character.” 

Kirkall is spoken of with applause by Walpole, and by Pope, though 
in the Dunciad, not with disrespect. John Baptist Jackson, a conjectural 
artist, whose name, Lister, appears in the ‘Oxford Sausage,’ 1772, 5 
Watts, T. Hodgson, bring down the English line of wood-engravers to 
Bewick, who wrought for the last. Papillon, Nicolas le Sueur, and P. 
S. Fournier, continue the French line. In Germany and Italy the art, 
between 1700 and 1760, was almost defunct :— 

“ Having now given some account of wood engraving in its languishing 
state—occasionally showing symptoms of returning vigour, and then almost 
immediately sinking into its former state of depression—we at length arrive at 
an epoch from which its revival and progressive improvement may be safely 
dated. The person whose productions recalled public attention to the neglected 
art of wood engraving was Thomas Bewick. This distinguished wood engraver, 
whose works will be admired as long as truth and nature shall continue to 
charm, was born on the 10th or 1]th of August, 1753, at Cherry-burn, in the 
county of Northumberland, but on the south side of the Tyne, about twelve | 
miles westward of Newcastle.” 

This is not the place for a life of Bewick: we can but register the 
chief epochs of improved modern art in his productions. Apprenticed 
to Mr. Beilby, an engraver principally of hall-dvor brasses and numerals | 
on clock-faces at Newcastle, it appears that a commission to execute | 
the diagrams for ‘ Hutton’s Mensuration’ first directed his attention 
and his genius to wood-engraving, about 1768. In 1775, when no longer 
an apprentice, his cut, of the Huntsman and old Hound, received a 
premium from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufac- 
tures. In 1776, he came to London, and seems to have been employed 
by T. Hodgson, though a vanity, no less common among powerful 
than weak minds, made him suppress this fact, so fatal to his preten- 
sions—that he re-rediscovered an art long lost to England and to Europe. 
Bewick soon left what he called “the province covered with houses,” and 
joined his former master, Beilby, as partner at Newcastle, in 1777, where 
he engraved the cuts for Gay's "Fables, 1779, and Select Fables, 1784 :— 

* Several of those cuts are well engraved, though by no means to be com- 
pared to his later works, executed when he had acquired greater knowledge of 
the art, and more confidence in his own powers. He evidently improved as his 
talents were exercised; for the cuts in the Sclect Fables, 1784, are generally 
much superior to those in Gay’s Fables, 1779; the animals are better drawn 
and engraved ; the sketches of landscape in the back-grounds are more natural ; 
and the engraving of the foliage of the trees and bushes is, not unfrequently, 
scarce inferior to that of his later productions, Such an attention to nature in 
this respect is not to be found in any wood-cuts of an earlier date. In the 
best cuts of the time of Durer and Holbein, the foliage is generally neg- 
lected ; the artists of that period merely give general forms of trees, without 
ever attending to that which contributes so much to their beauty. The merit 
of introducing this great improvement in wood engraving, and of depicting qua- 
drupeds and birds in their natural forms, and with their characteristic expres- 
sion, is undoubtedly due to Bewick. Though he was not the discoverer of the 
‘long-lost art’ of wood engraving, he certainly was the first who applied it 
with success to the delineation of animals, and to the natural representation of 
landscape and wood-land scenery. He found for himself a path which no 
previous wood engraver had trodden, and in which none of his successors have 
gone beyond him. For several of the cuts in the Select Fables, Bewick was 
paid only nine shillings each.” 

With respect to his mode of workmanship, Mr. Jackson adds, that 
his ‘Chillingham Bull’ contains almost the only instance of cross- 
hatching throughout his works :— 

“From the commencement of his career as a wood engraver, he seems to 
have adopted a much more simple method of obtaining colour. He very justly 
considered, that, as impressions of wood-cuts are printed from lines engraved 
in relief, the unengraved surface of the block already represented the darkest 
colour that could be produced ; and consequently, instead of labouring to get 
colour in the same manner as the old wood engravers, he commenced upon 
colour or black, and proceeded from dark to light by means of lines cut in in- 
taglio, and appearing white when in the impression, until his subject was com- 
pleted. This great simplification of the old process was the result of his 
having to engrave his own drawings; for in drawing his subject on the wood 
he avoided all combinations of lines which to the designer are easy, but to 
the engraver difficult. In almost every one of his cuts the effect is produced 
by the simplest means. The colour which the old wood engravers obtained by 
means of cross-hatchings, Bewick obtained with much greater facility by means 
of single lines, and masses of black slightly intersected or broken with white.” 

In 1785, he began the cuts for his ‘ General History of Quadrupeds’ : 

“The descriptions were written by his partner, Mr. Beilby, and the cuts 
were all drawn and engraved by himself. The comparative excellence of those 
cuts, which, for the correct delineation of the animals, and the natural character 











| of the incidents, and the back-grounds, are greatly superior to anything of the 
kind that had previously appeared, insured a rapid sale for the work. A second 
edition was published in 1791, and a third in 1792.” 

We here give an admirable specimen from the above work :— 





“This cut, beyond any other of the tail-pieces in the first edition of the 
Quadrupeds, perhaps affords the best specimen of Bewick’s peculiar talent of 
depicting such subjects; he faithfully represents Nature, and at the same 
time conveys a moral, which gives additional interest to the sketch. Though 
the ass remains immoveable, in spite of the application of a branch of furze to 
his hind quarters, the young graceless who is mounted evidently enjoys his seat. 
The pleasure of the, twain consists as much in having caught an ass, as in the 
prospect of a ride. To such characters the stubborn ass frequently attords more 
amusement than a willing goer; they like to flog and thump a thing well, 
though it be but a gate-post. The gallows in the distance—a favourite in ter- 
rorem object with Bewick—suggests their ultimate destiny; and the cut, in the 
first edition, derives additional point, from its situation among the animals found 
in New South Wales,—the first shipment of convicts to Botany Bay having 
taken place about two years previous to the publication of the work. This 
| cut, as well as many others in the book, affords an instance of lowering,—the 

light appearance of the distance is entirely effected by that process.” 

In the following, as Mr. Jackson observes, the story is admirably told : 

“The nurse, who is seen engaged with her sweetheart by the side of the 
hedge, has left the child to wander at will, and thus expose itself to destruction ; 
while the mother, who has accidentally perceived the danger of her darling, is 
seen hastening over the style, regardless of the steps, in an agony of fear. The 
backward glance of the horse’s eye, and the heel raised ready to strike, most for- 
cibly suggest the danger to which the unthinking infant is exposed, 





The success of this work encouraged him to undertake in 1791 the 
well-known History of British Birds Two volumes were published in 
1797, and 1804 respectively : for the second he himself wrote the descrip- 
tions: it forms what our author designates the ‘* keystone of his fame,” 
being higher in artistic merit than any of his after-productions. The new 
cuts which illustrate more recent editions “are not so excellent as 
humorous,” and often betray too much of the assistance he derived from 
his pupils. 

“Though three of the very best specifhens of Bewick’s talents as a designer 
and engraver on wood—the Bittern, the Wood-cock, and the Common Duck— 
are to be found in the second volume, containing the water-birds, yet the land- 
birds in the first volume, from his being more familiar with their habits, and in 
consequence of their allowing more scope for the display of Bewick’s excellence 
in the representation of foliage, are, on the whole, superior both in design and 
execution to the others; their characteristic attitude and expression are repre- 
sented with the greatest truth, while, from the propriety of the back-grounds, 
and the heauty of the trees and foliage, almost every cut forms a perfect little 
picture. * * Nothing of the same kind that wood engraving has produced since 
the time of Bewick can fora moment bear a comparison with these cuts. They 
are not to be equalled till a designer and engraver shall arise possessed of Bewick's 
knowledge of nature, and endowed with his happy talent of expressing it. Bewick 
has in this respect effected more by himself than has been produced by one of 
our best wood engravers when working from drawings made by a professional 
designer, but who knows nothing of birds, of their habits, or the places which 
they frequent; and has not the slightest feeling for natural incident or pictu- 
resque beauty.—No mere fac-simile engraver of a drawing ready made to his 
hand, should venture to speak slightingly of Bewick’s talents until he has both 
drawn and engraved a cut which may justly challenge a comparison with the 
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Kyloe Ox, the Yellow-hammer, the Partridge, the Wood-cock, or the Tame 
Duck.” 

We are at some loss whether to select the Partridge or the Woodcock, 
as an example of the wondrous beauty and skill displayed by Bewick in 
this work; the latter is more a favourite, though its superior forcibleness 
may perhaps be balanced by that harmonious union between the figure, 
and the ground which distinguishes the other. 

“The cut of the Wood-cock, of which the following is a copy, is another 
instance of the able manner in which Bewick has availed himself of the capabi- 
lities of his art. He has here produced the most perfect likeness of the bird that 
ever was engraved, and at the same time given to his subject an effect, by the 
skilful management of light and shade, which it is impossible to obtain by 
means of copper-plate engraving. Bewick thoroughly understood the advantages 
of his art in this respect, and no wood engraver or designer, either ancient or 
modern, has employed them with greater success, without sacrificing nature to 
mere effect.” 








| 

Bewick, it is said, never engraved with pleasure from another person’s | 
designs, nor excelled in large cuts consisting chiefly of human figures. His | 
forte was in the representation of animals and landscape. This may | 
account for the comparative failure of his Fables published in 1818, if 
any other cause need be sought than what Mr. Jackson states, that most | 
of the cuts were designed and engraved by others. He died, November | 
the 8th, 1828. | 

The cuts by John Bewick, a younger brother of Thomas, are effective | 
but coarse, better conceived than executed. It would seem as if genius for | 
art were not altogether so much a gift from heaven as it is boasted, but | 
in some measure a human creation: Bewick's success and his seminary | 
at Newcastle produced a swarm of artists, many among them his neigh- | 
bours, most his fellow North-men, who have only fallen short of himself. | 
Robert Johnson, Charlton Nesbit, Luke Clennell, William Harvey, wood 
designers or engravers, or both, were all born in the north of England, all 
pupils of Bewick, and all artists of the first class. Nesbit’s illustrations 
of Northcote’s Fables afford specimens which rank among the best produc- 
tions of modern engraving. Poor Clennell, whose “ fine frenzy” has now, 
alas! taken a pitiable form and painful name, was one of the most distin- 
guished as a designer, and painter, and engraver, who belonged to the 
Northern School. He surpassed even the great master himself in some 
respects, having accomplished the perfect representation of water, Bewick’s 
despair :— 

“ An admirable specimen of Clennell’s engraving is to be found in an octavo | 
edition of Falconer’s Shipwreck, printed for Cadell and Davies, 1808. It occurs 
as a vignette to the second canto at page 43, and the subject is a ship running 
before the wind in a gale. The motion of the waves, and the gloomy appearance 
of the sky, are represented with admirable truth and feeling. The dark shadow 
on the waters to the right gives wonderful effect to the white crest of the wave in 
front ; and the whole appearance of the cut is indicative of a gloomy and tem- | 
pestuous day, and of an increasing storm. Perhaps no engraving of the same | 
kind, either on copper or wood, conveys the ideas of a storm at sea with greater | 
fidelity. The drawing was made on the block by Thurston ; but the spirit and | 
effect,—the lights and shadows, the apparent seething of the waves, and the 
troubled appearance of the sky,—were introduced by Clennell.” 

He was a poet in words too, and his faculties, though impaired, still we | 
have reason to hope sustain him through sorrow, if they brought him to | 
it. Mr. Jackson gives a few of his verses and wood-cuts, which amidst all | 
their weakness betray a mind ever wandering among images of natural | 
grace, innocence, and beauty. 

Harvey's ‘ Dentatus’ is well-known, but we consider it, as does our | 
author, an adulterate mixture of the two arts: “ rather an attempt to rival 
copperplate engraving, than a perfect specimen of engraving on wood :” 
the praise so often heard of wood-cuts almost equal to copperplates, is 
synonymous with censure. Neither do we much admire the monotonous | 





subjects given from the Children in the Wood, and the Blind Beggar; 
but the following scene from the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ of Hogarth, engraved 
by Thompson, claims all but indiscriminate encomium. ‘To our eye, the 
chiaroscuro effect approaches spottiness; it has not quite the breadth 
seen in the original, nor even a plate of the same size as the wood-cut: 
its many merits, however, are still more obvious. 





Mr. Harvey’s ‘ Egret,’ for fineness of trait, and purest delicacy of 
treatment, yet decision and distinctness, does both him and the engraver 
equal honour. 





John Thompson, whom Mr. Jackson generously acknowledges to be 
the best wood engraver of the present day, was a pupil of Robert Branston, 
whoraised the “‘ London School” into rivalry with the Newcastle. Branston, 
a self-taught artist like Bewick, is thought to have excelled in human 
figures and in-door scenes, as the other in lower animals and exterior 
subjects. We shall suppress the illustration presented by Mr. Jackson, 
as a proof of Branston’s talents; it is not a wood, but a wooden engraving : 
let us add in excuse for both the author and the artist, that being only a 
portion, and a miniature copy of this portion, the whole cut would be 
unfairly judged from the partial specimen. The next beautiful wood-cut 
is after Rembrandt :— F: 

“The following cut of Christ and the Woman of Samaria, copied from an 
etching by Rembrandt, will perhaps more forcibly illustrate what has been said 
with respect to wood engraving being excellently adapted to effectively express 
strong contrasts of light and shade. The original etching—which has been 
faithfully copied—is a good example of Rembrandt’s consummate skill in the 
management of chiaro-scuro ; everything that he has wished to forcibly express 
immediately arrests the eye, while in the whole design nothing appears abrupt. 
The extremes of light and shade concentre in the principal figure, that of Christ, 
and to this everything else in the composition is either subordinate or accessory. 


| The middle tint under the arched passage forms a medium between the dark- 


ness of Christ’s robe and the shade under the curve of the nearest arch, and 
the light in the front of his figure is gradually carried off to the left through the 
medium of the woman and the distant buildings, which gradually approach to 
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the colour of the paper. Were a tint, however delicate, introduced in this sub- | 


ject to represent the sky, the effect would be destroyed ; the parts which are 











now so effective would appear spotted and confused, and have a crude, un- 
finished appearance. By the injudicious introduction of a tinted sky many wood- 
cuts, which would otherwise be striking and effective, are quite spoiled.” 

Rembrandt compositions, from their vigorous light and shade, are pecu- 
liarly adapted to develope the powers of wood engraving, and to illustrate 
its process: 





Another illustration after his etchings will show the capabilities of this 
art to express the force and freedom of such works: 


Y, 
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a\ 














Our last specimen must be a vignette group from Sir David Wilkie’s 
painting of the * Village Festival’: 





In concluding our notice of his volume, we beg leave to return sincere 
thanks to the author for so much that it contains, both valuable and 
agreeable. Our object having been decidedly “ utilitarian,” we have 
limited ourselves to one line of analysis—the historical, as relates to wood 
engraving itself: yet even this single line, the compendious nature of our 
periodical has obliged us to pursue with more directness than self-satisfied 
fulfilment of purpose. A syllabus of the more momentous facts, epochs, 
and principles is all we pretend to have furnished; for many important 
truths, much valuable information, numberless illustrative anecdotes, inter- 
esting discussions and criticism, the reader must refer to Mr. Jackson's 


beautiful volume. 
[Printed by Maurice, Clark, and Co., Fenchurch Street. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF AN EARLY FRIEND. 


[Mrs. Henry Wakefield, a Lady distinguished by her per- 
sonal and mental endowments.]} 


BY MRS. ALARIC WATTS. 

Ir seems a dream, a fearful dream, to think thy soul 
hath fled ; 

Again I fan thy fevered cheek, and raise thy languid 
head ; 

Again I hold the awe-struck breath, to list thy feeble 
call, 

And burn to pierce the unspoken wish ; again I see 
it all. 


The look that read its coming fate in eyes from 
watching dim,— 

The transient glance bestowed on all, to scttle last 
on him,— 

The pressure of the passive hand, the whispered word 
apart,— 

The smile called up to soothe his grief and heal a 
breaking heart,— 

The blessing, scattered far and near, the word in 
season spoken,— 

The silence more expressive still, of holy thought the 
token,— 

The calmness.of the low sweet voice, the gently 
ébbing breath— 

These were thy trophies, Giant King, thou fell de- 
stroyer, Death! 

Oh! speechless agonies of prayer—Oh! grief-ex- 
torted vow, 

That dared to bargain with its God, I feel ye even 
now! 


The hands that loved thee culled the flowers to grace 
thy last long sleep, 

And tears flowed fast as summer showers, from eyes 
unused to weep ; 

Thou wert not born tu pass away, thy name a sound 
unheard— : 

It lingers yet upon our lips a fond familiar word ; 

We think of thee, as one of us, although thy lips are 
dumb, 

And lightly uttered words of thine,are oracles become: 

Oh! who could dream that we should meet without 
the kindling eye ; 

The hour could come when we should speak, and 
thou shouldst not reply ? 


And I shall tread the very sod thy careless foot hath 
pressed, 

And stand beside the narrow house wherein thine 
ashes rest: 

Mine eyes will gaze where thou hast gazed, and see 
what thou hast seen ; 

My thoughts will follow even thy thoughts, and be 
where they have been; 

And I shall know as thou hast known, and feel as 
thou hast felt ; 

And breathe the prayer that thou hast prayed, and 
kneel where thou hast knelt. 

Oh! whence the tie that made thee thus, as of myself 
a part, 

Thou that wert playful as a child, whilst I am grave 
of heart? 


But time will lay his healing hand upon the stricken 
breast, 

And troubled dreams of thine and thee subside in 
quiet rest ; 


My heart again respond to mirth—it is the common 


0} J 

And smiles relax the clouded brow as though thou 
wert forgot ; 

Mine eye will cease to miss thy form, mine ear to 
list thy voice, 

My thoughts will wander far away, and I shall yet 
rejoice. : 

Some other “ broken cistern” hew,} some other jdol 
make, 

For kind hearts have become more kind, oh! Lost 
One, for thy sake ; 

Though some as gifted still remain, and more as fair 


to see, 
None, none, can ever be again what dead thou art to 
me. 





FRENCH SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION IN NORTHERN 
EUROPE, 


(We are indebted to a Correspondent in Sweden for the 
following interesting letter. ‘ No doubt,” he observes, 
“‘the French savans have returned, and you are all ad- 
miration at their exertions and their success. Perhaps you 
may like to hear some particulars from an unprejudiced 
eye-witness,—at least of their land labours.”’} 

I am not personally acquainted with what took 
place at Spitsbergen, but all accounts agree that the 
philosophers ate, drank, and slept well during the 
voyage, although somewhat inconvenienced for want 
of room. At Spitsbergen the expedition remained 
ten days in one harbour, surrounded on all sides by 
precipitous cliffs! On their arrival at Hammerfest, 
the corvette remained a few days, whilst the president 
and some of the members made an excursion to the 
North Cape; whether they saw or found there any 
thing new I do not know. On their return, they 
bought all sorts of “ Northern notions,” such as chil- 
dren’s cradles, spoons, belts, shoes, &c., and pre- 
parations were made for the journey across Lapland. 
Of these, a parting ball to the ladies of Hammerfest 
formed a part! 

On the 21st of August, the members of the expe- 
dition took their departure in a steamer, which had 
made several trips in the course of the summer, be- 
tween Hammerfest and Drontheim, and which was 





to touch at Talvig and Alten, whence the exploring | 


party were to proceed overland. Mr. Vahl, botanist, 
(a Dane,) remained in Hammerfest, M. Martin, 
botanist, (French,) sailed with the corvette for France. 
Two French, two Swedes, and one Dane, were to 
remain in Alten for the winter. The remainder of 
the members of the expedition, viz. President Gai- 
mard, Professor Marmier, M. Robert, Count Gylden- 
stolfe, Dr. Sundevall (Swedes), Captain Meier (Nor- 
wegian), Frangois, the cook, and myself, as a kind 
of “ preparer” to the expedition, were destined to 
cross the mountains, 

I do not remember anything that passed on the 
journey from Hammerfest to Kaufiord, except that 
the members lounged in the saloon, or crept down to 
the cabin and to bed, in order to rest themselves after 
the fatigues of the Hammerfest ball. At Kaufiord 
we were received with great hospitality by Messrs. 
Woodfall and Crowe. Previous to our departure, 
the president and several of the expedition made an 
excursion to Bossecop and Alten Gaurd, where they 
took a view of the fine scenery on the Alten river. 

At length,on the 29th of August, the caravan started 
from Kaufiord, about nine o'clock in the evening. I, 
who was in some kind of way a member of the ex- 
pedition, had long before bespoke a safe guide among 
the Kautokeim Laps, called Mickel Johanson Kerni, 
formerly a Leusmand (sheriff's officer), and who, dur- 
ing the journey to Kautokeim, gave proofs of that 
extraordinary local knowledge, which is so peculiar to 
the mountain Laps. It was not without much labour 
that we reached the top of the mountain, but we 
had no other difficulties to contend against—indeed, 
upon such table land as between Alten and Kauto- 
keim it was not to be expected : no dangerous heights, 
no quaggy morasses; the whole journey was so well 
calculated by our practised guide, that though we 
wandered the whole day without seeing a blade of 
grass, yet he always found a spot for our night quar- 
ters, where the horses could find pasturage. We lay 
two nights on the mountain top, where we could pro- 
cure no other fuel than some juniperand birch bushes 





+t ‘*My people have committed two evils: they have 
forsaken ME, the fountain of living waters, and have hewed 
them out cisterns—broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 





—JER. ii. 13. 


(Betala numa), with which, however, all sorts of 
French dishes were cooked! 

Encamping for the second evening, we met a fa- 
mily of Laps, together with their rein-herd ; the pre- 
sident bought a rein for Sp. 3, or 12s. The man was 

| allowed to slaughter it in his own Lappish way, and 
| received for his trouble the skin, &c. of the animal. 
| After four days, we arrived in good health at Kau- 
tokeim ; but during the whole journey (ninety-six 
miles, English), along the mountain ridge, nothing 
| whatever was attempted of ascientific nature! If we 
saw a curious mountain plant, there was no time to 
examine it; or a bird—there was no time to go in 
| pursuit of it: one unceasing march was kept up 80 
| long as there was daylight: two ptarmigan were, 
however, shot by Dr. Sundevall. After resting a 
day at Kautokeim, we recommenced our journey 
| towards Karusuanda, passing through birch woods, 
swamps, and stony mountain tracts. The weather, 
| which hitherto had been tolerably fine, now became 
very rough. On our first day’s journey from Kau- 
| tokeim, and during the night of the 4th of September, 
it rained almost incessantly. 

Towards evening the president found himself rather 
indisposed, and the Lap, whom we had taken from 
| Kautokeim as guide, was not quite certain as to the 
| road, We came, however, late in the evening toa 
| place where the horses found pasture. We were 
| afraid that the president would become seriously ill, 

and that we should be obliged to carry him on a 

litter to Karusuanda; but the next morning he was 

so far recovered as to be able to mount his horse again, 
| After encountering a good many difficulties from the 
| horses sinking knee deep in the marshes, we arrived 
| late in the evening of the 5th of September at Ka- 
| rusuanda: this, as it afterwards proved, was fortunate 
| for us; for the rain, which, since our departure from 
| Kautokeim, had continued drizzling, now came down 
in heavy showers, and did not cease before the morn- 
ing of the 8th. The weather, fortunately, had been 
unusually mild. We had frost only during one night, 
when I and Dr. Sundevall in vain endeavoured to 
make a fire of the creeping dwarf birch ; but as no 
one of the grand scientific expedition had a thermo- 
meter, we could not tell how many degrees of cold 
there was! We had taken a barometer with us from 
Kaufiord, intending to make observations correspond- 
ing with those to be made in Bossecop ; but on stop- 
ping the first night, nothing was found but the frame! 
Thus no observations were made during the whole 
journey, excepting a magnetic one, by Captain Meier 
in Kautokeim. 

We learned one thing, however, which is not with- 
out interest, concerning the climate. It has long 
been believed that vegetation, in the more northern 
parts of Lapmark, is constantly on the decline; and 
large tracts of land are found under the lee of the 
mountain, formerly covered with ‘fir woods, where 
now only stumps and rotten roots of fir trees, with 
a few miserable birch, are to be seen. But nowhere 
is this decline so perceptible as in the neighbour- 
hood of Kautokeim: where formerly, perhaps only 
a century ago, a forest of Scotch fir flourished the 
whole length of the Alten river, a distance of 
seventy-two miles, nothing is now to be seen, but 
a few miserable mountain birch, which every year 
threatens to destroy. Our guide, who was an in- 
telligent man, assured us that he had seen roots of 
firas high as the present limit of birch. On com- 
paring this phenomenon with the experience of the 
successive decrease of the fir in Tarnea Lapmark, it 
must be an admitted fact, that vegetation is on the 
decline in the higher northern regions; and the 
question will then be, how this phenomenon can be 
accounted for? Is it to be attributed to local causes, 
or to the great increase of ice in the Polar regions ? 
the cause of which must again be looked for in some 
gencral cosmographical change in the globe. If this 
decline in vegetation continues, the higher northern 
regions will, in a few centuries, become uninhabitable, 
and the northern part of Norway will be in danger 
of being frozen up in the same way as history nar- 
rates of Greenland. Several Laps, inhabitants of 
Kautokeim, have already removed their dwellings 
from the want of fuel; though our guide could well 
recollect that, when a child, they found sufficient fir 
to cover the roofs of their huts with planks. On 
the 8th of September the weather again cleared up, 
and the president, who, during the late rains, had 
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mostly kept his bed, now found himself so much 
restored, as to be able to take an excursion to Enon- 
tekis, in order to search for Lap skulls. One ought 
here to remark, that the place where Enontekis 
church formerly stood, is now abandoned. The 
church is removed to the parish of Palijo, thirty miles 
below, on the Russian side: the churchyard alone 
remains at Enontekis. Here Messrs. Gaimard, Ro- 
bert, and Sundevall found a great treasure ; viz. two 
large sacks of skulls and human bones! Dr. Sunde- 
vall feared that our grave-digging work might come 
to the ears of the Lap population, the rather, as we 
had taken a grave-digger from Karusuanda to per- 
form this office. 

After having secured this harvest of Lap bones and 
skulls, we returned to Karusuanda, first paying a 
short visit to Leusmand Grape, who was to conduct 
us down the rapids to Monioniska. Our departure 
from Karusuanda was fixed for five o’clock, a.M., of 
the 10th of September, but I believe we should not 
have been so early stirring, but that an ominous 
French Count (I forget his name) had determined 
to leave the same day at six o’clock. This mysteri- 
ous personage had followed us from Hammerfest ; 
he travelled on his own account, quite independent 
of the expedition. The President Gaimard, in par- 
ticular, was much imbittered against him; and de- 
nounced him for a spy and a Carlist, &c. We were all 
desired, collectively and individually, not to have any 
communications with him ; but already in Kaufiord 
several disagreeable collisions had occurred with this 
so-styled French Count. For instance, we had be- 
spoke horses of a merchant of the name of Norberg, 
in Talvig, for Thursday the 27th of August, but the 
Count’s interpreter informed Norberg, that we should 
not set out before the 30th ; this gave rise to an ex- 
planation between the Swedish and French Counts, 
I could never discover what was the motive of his 
journey, or what he intended ; he said himself, that 
he travelled in order to hunt bears. The upshot was, 
that, although the president had intimated to him 
that he would dispense with his company over the 
mountains, he nevertheless followed us, as if he had 
been attached to the expedition. When we left 
Kaufiord, on the evening of the 29th of August, he 
remained behind, but the day after he reached us at 
the peasant Mathisen’s. He made preparations as if 
he were going to the woods to hunt bears, and, on 
this speculation, he remained behind in Mathisen’s 
house, when we left the 30th of August. Afterwards 
we did not meet him until he came to Karusuanda 
the 9th of September. He had walked the whole 
of the way from Alten, and, poor fellow, had endured 
great fatigue during the rains, when we were snugly 
housed at Karusuanda. He had determined to leave 
at six o’clock in the morning: this made such an 
impression as, I suppose, caused us to be ready an 
hour before him. We arrived that day at Mauno- 
niska, sixty-six miles, over the most difficult rapids, 
which lie between Karusuanda and Mauno Ofvre 
Bye (upper village). The Count, however, arrived 
late at night on the same day. Now, in the whole 
of this village, only one good pilot is to be found 
capable of steering a boat over the dangerous Mauno 
rapid. We met this man, Niels Rigina by name, in 
a field near the Nedre Bye (lower village). Leus- 
mand Grape, who was acquainted with him, went on 
shore, and requested him, on the part of the expedi- 
tion, that he would pilot us over the rapid the next 
day, which he promised to do; in the meantime the 
French Count took up his night’s lodgings in the 
house of the above-mentioned herdsman, and some- 
how or other persuaded him to conduct him next day 
to Koulare, and to go direct down the great Mauno 
rapid. The pilot, without decidedly breaking his 
promise to us, took his seat, not in the president’s 
boat, but in the French Count’s, which boat he first 
steered over the worst fall, and the others in succes- 
sion. Leusmand Grape and I had taken leave of 
the expedition, and were just going to cross over a 
little creek to the parsonage. The president’s and 
the other boats had already advanced about two gun 
shots, and neared the boat in which the French Count 
sat; when the president became fully aware that 
the proper steersman was sitting in the Count’s and 
not in his boat ; he immediately ordered his boat to 
land, and with a celerity which, during the whole 
journey, I had never before observed in him, he, to- 
gether with Marmier, ran over a field towards us: 


| we (Grape and I) advanced to meet them ; the pre- 
sident asked Grape, with some warmth, how it hap- 
pened that the first steersman went in the Count’s 
and not in his boat. Grape explained, that the 
steersman had promised to steer the president's as 
well as the other boats over the rapids; but, as we 
were on Russian territory, he could not command 
the steersman to sit in one boat rather than another, 
or which boat should take the lead. “ Russian terri- 
tory!” said the president, shaking his head, with 
threatening looks, at the French Count. Here we 
separated, nor has it come to my knowledge how 
these two worthies managed in Acha Poika, which 
is the most dangerous rapid. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, May 4. 

M. Gaudin, one of the employés of the Observa- 
tory of Paris, has just submitted to the Academy of 
Sciences a process for converting Rock Salt into duc- 
tile thread. You must not shake your head at this, 
M. Gaudin is no quack. The Academy, at any rate, 
received his memoir with marked favour. Every 
body knows that glass, when in a state of fusion, may 
be drawn out into very slender threads; and M. 
Gaudin having succeeded in melting down rock salt, 
discovered that it was susceptible of the same modi- 
fications as vitreous substances,—that it could be 
wound round a bobbin, or converted into a solid 
tissue at will. But of what use, you may say, is this 
discovery? According to M. Arago there are various 
ways of turning it toa good account. The Torsion 
balance (/a balance de torsion), which in the hands 
of Coulomb has proved so useful, is rendered uncer- 
tain by the variable elasticity of the wires which sup- 
port the electric or magnetic needle. To remedy this 
defect, there can be no surer way than to substitute 
rock-salt threads for the metallic wire now employed. 
There are other applications equally interesting. For 
instance, something is still wanting to give to the 
oscillations of the pendulum a mathematical cer- 
tainty. It is hardly necessary to allude to the 
multitudinous uses of pendulums: yet, when the 
wire of a pendulum is metallic, we cannot say what 
modifications it may experience in length during an 
operation ; but if we substitute M. Gaudin’s rock- 
salt thread, the results, there is reason to hope, will 
be more conclusive. The importance of M. Gau- 
din’s discovery, so far as the chemical sciences are 
concerned, is also great. There is a class of pheno- 
mena—those that have reference to the internal 
organization or molecular juxtaposition of bodies— 
with the nature of which we are still but imperfectly 
acquainted. The modern discoveries respecting light 
and colours show that certain effects result from the 
properties of the molecules themselves, others from 
their agglomeration: it is more than probable that 
this discovery will throw further light on the subject. 

I stated, in a former letter, that M. Gaimard had 
arrived from Spitzbergen. After communicating to 
the Academy of Sciences some of the more important 
results of his voyage, he has received from the king 
a new commission, and has already started again. 
He is accompanied, as before, by M. Marmier, (who 
has lately published a history of the present state 
of Swedish and Danish literature,*) M. Martin, a 
physician, and Biard, a marine painter of eminence. 
They are to touch at the Feroe Isles, Hammerfest, 
and the north of Spitzbergen, where they purpose 
sojourning for some time. They will then pro- 
ceed to Cherie island, then to Hammerfest, from 
whence the Recherche will return, leaving the travel- 
lers in Lapland, which they are to explore anew. 
When the former expedition reached Stockholm, the 
King of Sweden offered the services of several Swe- 
dish and Danish naturalists, which were accepted. 
These, with one or two Norwegian and Lapland 
savans, went as far as Spitzbergen, where they re- 
mained for a few months, and then returned home. 
They are to join M. Gaimard again, at Hammerfest, 
the general rendezvous, about the 20th of June. 
The results already obtained by M. Gaimard are not 
without importance. He has collected at Spitzbergen 
alone, 196 species of plants, 212 species of animals, 
the greater part unknown to Buffon and Cuvier. 
These may be classed as follows :—8 species of mam- 





* M. Marmier some time since published ‘ Lettres sur 





VIslande,’ reviewed in Athen. No. 515. 





mifere, 18 birds, 6 fish, 13 insects, 2 arachnides, 
40 crustacea, 40 annelides or ontozoaires, 450 mol. 
lusca, 16 radiata. The catalogue does not contain 
a single reptile or amphibious animal, these, as is wel] 
known, only inhabiting warm climates. The tem. 
perature of the sea has been taken at different depths, 
and the direction and rapidity of the currents studied 
with the utmost care. Observations were made at 
the different points which the Recherche touched at; 
the heights of mountains have been measured; baro- 
metrical and thermometrical observations, made at 
different heights, have been noted. The results are 
said to differ materially from the conclusions of Gay- 
Lussac, Humboldt, and others. For instance, M, 
Gaimard states that the temperature rises the higher 
you ascend in Lapland! The Academy, however, 
appear rather sceptical on this point, for they have 
refused to make it the subject of a public investiga- 
tion.—[If the Swedish savant (whose account, curi- 
ously enough, appears in this day’s paper) be correct, 
they had not even the means of making an observa- 
tion after they left Hammerfest. “ Not one of the 
grand scientific expedition,’ he observes, “had a 
thermometer. We had, indeed, taken a barometer, 
but on stopping the first night nothing was found but 
the frame.” ] 

I have just learned a noble act of Béranger’s worth 
recording. There is a poor fellow here—Pierre 
Leroux—formerly editor of Le Globe, with Dubois, 
but, from his outré life and republican principles, 
always in distress and difficulty: he has been work- 
ing, for the last few years, at his‘ Penny Cyclopedia, 
till he starved on it. Béranger has set him to write 
a ‘Life of Napoleon,’ in which task Béranger is to 
aid him, not only with the aid of his pen, but with 
that of his name. Owing to this, the booksellers 
have consented to give 50,000 francs for the work, 
which is to be completed in eighteen months; and 
nothing could force Béranger to accept one sous of it. 
He is living near Tours, on his 2200 francs a year, 
Jouffroy, another Globist, is, you see, about a * His- 
tory of the Greek Revolution.’ 





Athens, April 9, 1839. 

You will, of course, suppose that we went to 
Marathon, and imagine that my military friend H. 
discussed the short description of Herodotus, (which, 
after all, seems the only authority,) and ventured, 
more suo, to differ from the great authority of Col. 
Leake as to the Greek position. You will think, 
perhaps, that we measured the little plain not only 
with a soldier's, but a geologist’s eye, and determined 
how far the marsh had extended, and how far what 
is now solid ground, between the base of the moun. 
tain and the sea, had been swamp or water. Nota 
bit of it. We assumed, that should these, and a 
dozen other points of difficulty, be determined, the 
problem would be still unsolved. Marathon is an 
historical miracle, worked in favour of the world’s 
liberty, as Socrates and Plato were heathen mis- 
sionaries, for whom freedom alone could have pre- 
pared a fitting scene of action. I have stood on the 
huge mound (Polyandrion) where Callimachus and 
his heroic brothers in arms sleep,—on the very, very 
ground whence “they proudly looked up from the 
death-bed of fame,” but I was not nearly so much 
moved as when, seated on the ridge of Pentelicus 
the other day, our little party looked down, at one 
and the same instant, on Marathon and Salamis. 
As you are travelling by railroads in England, we 
ramblers must find new means of perfecting our 
system, and thus we have found a “ pictorial history” 
of Attica ready published by nature, for the use of 
those who enjoy the present by mingling in the 
scenes and feelings of the past. Attica, with its 
three plains, lay like a map beneath us; Hymettus 
“ stretched full many a rood” like a stranded alli- 
gator; Corydallos, Parnes, Geralion, the summits 
of Megara and Salamis, stood like giants posted 
round the sacred Eleusis; beyond them, the blue 
gulf, with “ the blot” Egina, and the snowy summits 
of the Peloponnesus; within, Peireus and the silver 
bay of Ambelaki, where a British seventy-four was 
occupying the position of the Greek fleet within the 
island of Psettalia. To the north, the wooded hills 
on the Beotian frontier, the far-stretching Euripus, 
the snowy ridges of Eubea, crowned by the sublime 
Delphos, raising its silver truncated cone far into 
the blue sky. To the south and south-east, many an 
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jslet and rugged promontory contrasted with the 
smooth “curva littora” of the Marathonian coast, 
and the waving line of the Laurian hills rising against 
the horizon, did not exclude from our view several 
of the important islands of the Egean. Some future 
Greek historian will kere find a nobler subject of in- 
spiration than Gibbon did in the ruins of the Colli- 
seum. The gloomy spectres of those “slautered” there 
«to make a Roman holiday” rising before him, may, 
in revengeful mood, have suggested his melancholy 
tale; but we had well nigh imagined that we were 
surrounded by an aerial chorus of the immortal 
heroes and sages of Attica—* Si tosto, come il vento 
anoi gli piega,”"—moving to some “ Dorian measure” 
in the graceful and dignified Pyrrhic, which at this 
season of Easter we so often see exemplified in the 
romaica of the streets of Athens. 

** It is but few years since the polychromy of the 
ancient Greeks has forced itself on the attention of 
the admirers of classic remains ; the dandy amateur 
puts the subject aside by a sign of horror at the idea 
of painting white marble, and the learned “ find it 
not in their philosophy.” Nevertheless, that Greek 
architecture and statuary were painted, rests on the 
simple fact that it remains so still. 

Traces may be found on the marbles of Campide 
and of the British Museum. The Parthenon, the 
Propyleia, the Theseium, the Erechtheium, and 
Pinacotheca, have all remains of paint 2,000 years 
old. Many writers in the German periodicals have 
treated on this subject, but somewhat in a vague and 
cursory manner. The Institute of British Architects 
has given some detailed collections of notes and 
illustrations. A French architect of eminence has 
published some elaborate restorations of polychromy. 
Col. Leake has these words, (in his * Athens,’ p. 399,) 
to the exact truth of which every accurate observer 
can bear witness: “ All the sculptures of the The- 
seium, with those of the metopes and those of the 
friezes of the vestibules, preserve the remains of 
colours with which they were painted. Vestiges of 
bronze and gold-coloured arms, of a blue sky, of blue, 
green, and red drapery, are still very apparent. A 
painted foliage and meander is seen in the interior 
cornice of the peristyle, and a painted star in the 
lacunaria.” To this I may add, a bright red, blue, 
and yellow pattern, in the newly cleared part of the 
Pinacotheca, the egg shape moulding on fragments 
of cornices lying beneath the Propyleia, the same 
near the Erechtheium, a yellow coloured pattern in 
parallel lines in the roof of the Caryatid portico of 
the same, besides an a la Grecque pattern and star 
in fragments of the same building, and evident traces 
in the upper part of flutings and the capitals; the 
outlines of these and most other patterns are scratched 
on the marble with some sharp tool. In the Museum 
of the Acropolis are fragments supposed to belong to 
the Hecatompedon, which retain very bright colours, 
red and blue, particularly some triglyphs; a head of 
which the hair appears to have been gilt. Some of 
these fragments, retaining bright colours, are now in 
London; and the colours themselves, from analysis, 
appear to have been mixed with honey and wax. 
In short, the buildings of the age of Pericles were 
painted. Whether the custom was derived from 
Egypt or not, it would be absurd to say that the 
Greeks showed exquisite skill in architecture, and a 
barbarous taste in painting. Those who cry out most 
loudly, forget that time has now re-painted the Par- 
thenon, &c. for them, with a great variety of the 
richest browns and grey tints, otherwise it could not 
have been seen when the sun shone on the fresh cut 
marble. This is illustrated by the poor effect of the 
columns of the re-erected Temple of Victory, which 
are white from having been buried for two or three 
centuries in the earth. The secret of taste seems to 
have been, that the backgrounds, and plafonds, and 
the triglyphs, (as representing the stone cut through,) 
were painted deep blue, to assimilate with the sky 
they represented, and which appeared above them ; 
that the flutings of columns and other large members 
were coloured with neutral tints, while the minute 
ornaments were marked by the brightest reds, yellows, 
greens,and blues,—highly contrasted indeed, but each 
so small in breadth, that they produced no gaudy 
effect at the height to which they were elevated, 
being chiefly on cornices, friezes, capitals, &c. When 
the eye was directed to any one spot of the building, 
the contrasted hues produced a high relief and 





variety ; but when it was removed, so as to take in a | his classic style—between his earliest and his latest. 
view of a large part of the structure, the colours by | This transition manner—quite distinct from both 
no means destroyed its unity, since they then became | those extreme ones—took place when Leonardo's 


mingled like the vanishing rainbow. Such an effect | 
any one may see from approaching or withdrawing | 
from a card coloured with prismatic colours. Von 
Klenze has given a pretty, but not entirely happy, | 
illustration of this in his circular temple at Munich. 
An interesting discovery in polychromy has just been 
made in a statue in alto-relievo, discovered between | 
the south-eastern promontory of Mount Hymettus 
and Sunium; it is six feet high, and generally (except 
in one arm) of good proportions. The subject is a 
warrior, armed with helm, breastplate, greaves, and 
spear, standing erect, in profile. The beard and 


countenance remind one much of the Egina marbles, | 
but the style is superior; beneath the breastplate a | 


leather jerkin seems to have been worn, and the 
fustinella descends below this half way down the 
thighs, like a highlander’s tartan. The background 
has been coloured vermillion: the tints on the 
flesh are nearly gone, but the elaborate patterns on 
the armour are clearly visible; among these are 
borders in a variety of forms in bright colours, 
besides stars, and some other figures not easily 
deciphered. Blue, red, and yellow, are the re- 
curring colours; and the whole effect is exceedingly 
good, and indeed imposing, for the countenance 
(the beard being trimmed and pointed) is earnest 
and intelligent. The pedestal bears the words epyor 
AptoroXeove, a sculptor, who, it appears, was one of 
the founders of the school of Sicyon, long before the 
rise of that of Athens. Here, then, is a painted 
statue still in existence, as decidedly painted as was 
that of Shakespeare in Stratford Church ; it was the 
production of a famous school, the taste of which 
seems to have been followed by Phidias himself, in 
the great cryselephantine statue of the goddess in the 
Parthenon, since this latter had coloured garments, 
for the golden peplos descended to the feet. If 
Phidias then condemned not Aristocles, what may 
we dare to say in this degenerate age of art? 

While I am writing, some beautiful reliefs have 
been discovered near the temple of Victory similar 
to the two admirable specimens already found there: 
a series of winged Victories seem to have formed a 
prolonged decoration, of a unique kind, round the 
front of the base, for they could not have belonged 
to the temple itself. Mr. Pittachi has also discovered 
some vases on the spot where the work of the sculptor 
of Sicyon was found ; and could this active officer be 
supplied with means, no doubt many rich remains 
would reward his labours, but the government can 
only allow him a very small annual sum for the 
excavations of the Acropolis, and, unfortunately, a 
jealous and ill-judged law has the effect of stopping 
all enterprise on the part of foreigners. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE can at length congratulate the public on their 
possessing, in the National Collection, one genuine 
picture by the first of painters—Raffael. Ifthe un- 
initiated knew how rare the opportunity occurs to 
acquire an indubitable work of this artist—what tact 
and prudence is requisite to obtain it under a Jewish 
price—they would applaud, with us, the Committee's 
apt display of these qualities on the present occasion, 
and which seem, in great measure, to have been re- 
served for it. Three out of five thousand pounds were 
thrown away upon a huge piece of prettiness and 
tasteful namby-pamby—the Murillo: that loss has 
been almost made up by the Raffael, very well worth 
(taking as standard here likewise, merit, not market 
value) the whole sum it, with two other pictures, cost, 
—seven thousand pounds. For the ‘ St. Catherine’ 
is more than a pure, well-preserved, uncontested, and 
uncontestable production of Raffael’s own unassisted 
hand: it is a very excellent work—all but a supreme 
one: most instructive to painters who have mind 
enough to profit by it, interesting to connoisseurs 
from its peculiar style, and able to convert a portrait- 
loving people into less selfish admirers of art, if 
poetic charm could enact such a miracle. It belongs 
to what some of the learned call Raffael’s second, 
and others his Florentine manner: but as he had 
about a dozen second, and at least wo Florentine, we 
shall perhaps convey a more definite, though less 
recherché idea, by saying it belongs to his intermediate 
manner, between that of his master Perugino, and 


| 


| 





rounded design, and Fra Bartolommeo’s brilliant 
colour, had supplanted the meagreness and sombre- 
ness of his Peruginesque style, leaving onlya modicum 
of its hardness. The ‘St. Catherine’ resembles, in 
general character, the * Belle Jardiniére,’ and the 
Borghese *‘ Entombment,’ painted in 1507, but seems 
to exhibit a scarcely equal degree of mastery, and 
therefore may have been somewhat earlier than 
either,—a guess countenanced by the adoption of 


| gold, after the antique usage, to represent rays, 


fringes, &c. With respect to detail, however, it varies 


| from the two pictures just mentioned, being less 


ideal in the forms, yellowish and warm of tone in- 
stead of cool grey, not to cite minor differences; it 
ig considered by the critics unique in one particular, 
a hatchings visible throughout the whole thin 
body of colour: as well as we can recollect, a small 
soi-disant Raffael, at the Esterhazy palace, Vienna, 
exhibits traces of a like treatment. There are fewer 
positive errors of design, than subsequent rivalry with 
Michaelangelo, very ill-judged on this ground, often 
led Sanzio to commit; yet the middle features of the 
face, as well as the hands, (which last he always drew 
coarsish,) want that exquisite modelling and perfect 
elegance ever given by Leonardo. Sentiment, the 
forte of modern art, is the forte of Raffael also: no- 
thing known transcends the subdued intenseness of 
St. Catherine’s expression, unless the Niobe’s; but 
whilst the fixed woe with which the Mother looks 
up to heaven wears an air of remonstrance against its 
terrible infliction, no more than the last convulsion of 
the rack, pleading forfavour on her lip, mingles with the 
faith, hope, and resignation depicted in the upturned 
looks of the beautiful Martyr. It must be understood 
that all such subjects are anachronisms and incon- 
gruities by privilege: the Saint is embodied in life 
and perfect form after having lost both on the wheel, 
and preserves, as a beloved chattel, the instrument 
of death to which she was dragged. These symbols 
of Christian beatified spirits correspond to the em- 
blems of mythologic divinities. The picture is half- 
life size, on panel. Buchanan and Waagen say it 
came, during the time of the first French Revolution, 
from the Borghese palace; we believe it never had 
been there, but in the Aldobrandini. They add, that 
Lord Northwick bought it for 2000/. or 2500/., which 
low price is probable, as his lordship parted with it 
to Mr. Beckford, who resigned it to the National 
Gallery for double that sum, counting his two other 
pictures worth 1000/ each. We think the public 
should beno less satisfied than its late possessor with the 
bargain ; it was not to the credit of our collection to 
have an apocryphal Raffael—the ‘ Portrait of Pope 
Julius——when even poverty-stricken Prussia, and 
barren Bavaria, can boast many undoubted produc- 
tions of this super-eminent artist. Original studies 
for the ‘St. Catherine’ exist at Devonshire House, 
and a crayon cartoon, as large as the painting, has 
long adorned the Louvre. We shall notice the Garo- 
falo and the Mazzolino di Ferrara next week. 

So busily have our musical ears been occupied at 
home, that we have not had time to open them to 
foreign rumours—not had time, till now, to mention 
the production of M. Halevy’s ‘ Les Treize,’ at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, or to state that all the critics 
are agreed in representing it as heavy, clever, unin- 
teresting music—not had time to notice the disinter- 
ment in Germany, of ‘ Zaid,’ an unknown opera, by 
Mozart, some pieces from which are announced in 
the programme of M. Benedict’s coming concert— 
nor to record (we dare do no more) that the papers 
have announced the recent death of Paér: if he be, 
indeed, gone, the musical world has lost a valuable 
member. It was unfortunate for the remembrance 
and appreciation of his compositions as they deserve, 
that Rossini seized hold of principles and effects but 
faintly developed in them, and, with all the unscru- 
pulous audacity of genius, wrought them out so mag- 
nificently, that the world cared not to reprove him 
for pilfering—while the party robbed was allowed to 
pass into the shade. And yet Rossini only did what 
the greater Handel did before him. Talking of Ros- 
sini, the recent death of his father, and the nonsene 
sical tale of his contract to supply the larger towns 
of Italy with fish, may claim a line in this olla of 
rumours. But the last item is the most important; 
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for it tells us of a new composer, M. Reber, a sym- 
phony by whom has been publicly performed in Paris 
—with great success. Making every allowance for 
grandiloquence of panegyric a la feuilleton, we are 
inclined to put some. faith in what M. Reber’s ad- 
mirers promise us: first, because they are agreed in 
stating that there are in his music, none of those mys- 
teries and agonies by which so many young com- 
posers appear to be bent on eclipsing Beethoven's 
majestic etfects—Haydn being the model chosen, if 
a model there be; and secondly, because we have 
read a pianoforte trio by M. Reber, in which there 
appeared to us, on such an imperfect trial, more 
numerous traces of a healthy mind and a fresh in- 
vention than we oftentimes encounter in modern 
works of this class—where the pretension is too fre- 
quently exceeded by the dulness. 

It was not our intention to notice a small rhymigg 
brochure, lately published, called, ‘ Lady Chevel& 
or the Woman of Honour.’ The nature and = 
racter of the work is sufficiently indicated by the title, 
to satisfy the curious, and it has no such distinctive 
character, merit or demerit, as to require from us a 
formal recognition. But, strange as it may appear, 
the work has been publicly attributed to Sir E. L. 
Bulwer ; and we are therefore requested to state, not 
only that it was not written by him, as must indeed 
be manifest to any one not blinded by prejudice—not 
only that the writer is unknown to him,—but that, 
so soon as the announcement appeared, the following 
letter was addressed to the publisher, in the hope 
that it might induce him or the author to stop the 
publication:— — 32, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 

April 24, 1839. 

Sir,—I am instructed by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer to 
inform you, that it is with deep regret and concern that he 
saw the announcement of a work, to be published by you, 
called ‘ Lady Cheveley, or the Woman of Honour.’ What- 
ever the views and objects of the writer may be (probably 
not inimical to himself, judging by the terms of the an- 
nouncement), Sir Lytton Bulwer is compelled, for the 
sake of his children, and in their name, to enter his most 
earnest protest against any attempt to prolong or widen the 
notoriety of a recent publication, which carries its own 
answer and its own condemnation. 

lam, Sir, Your Obt. Servt., 
WILLIAM LOADEN. 


THE iad 96 4a IFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, PALL it 9 ‘ast, IS NOW OPEN. Open each day 


from Nine till Dusk. Admittance » ta. g Ca 4 6d. 


ILLLS, See. 





JUST OPENED. 
DIORAMA, REGEN'’S PARK. 


mA. W EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
SSTY QUEEN VIC Arr A, in MAS wifi Abbey, and the 
INTE SRTIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 


with all the effects of Li ght and Shade from Noon till Midnight, 
Both ratings are by Le CHEVALIER Bouton.—Open from 
Ten till Five 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 11.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following paper was read :— 

*On a new Equi-atomic compound of Bicyanide 
with Binoxideof Mercury,’ by James F. W. Johuston, 
Esq. In this paper an account is given of the proper- 
ties of a salt, obtained by agitating with red oxide of 
mercury a small portion of hydrocyanic acid, and 
which the author finds to be distinguished from the 
bicyanide of mercury by its sparing solubility in cold 
water, by the strong alkaline reaction exhibited by 
its solution, (a property which indicates an excess of 
mercury,) and by its susceptibility of detonation by 
heat, depending on this excess being in the state of 
an oxide, and on the action of the oxygen on a 
portion of the carbon of the cyanogen it con- 
tains, and the presence of which is shown by the dis- 
engagement of hydrocyanic acid gas when acted on 
by hydrosulphurie and hydrochloric acids. The 
analysis of this salt, given by the author, shows it to 


consist of Carbon ........ 5.203 
Nitrogen ....e. 6.025 

Oxygen weeeeeee 3.098 

Mercury ...... 85.674 

100. 


The formula of which composition is as follows: 
Hg. Cy.g + Hg. On 





Felix Savart, Macedoine Melloni, L. A. J. Quéte- 
let, and Christopher Hansteen, were proposed by the 
Council for election as Foreign Members. E. D. 


Davenport, Esq., J. O. Halliwell, Esq., John How- 
ship, Esq., G. W. Mackmurdo, Esq., John North, 
Esq., and the Venerable Charles Thorp, D.D., were 
proposed as candidates. 

April 18.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. 

J. T. Graves, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and the 
Rev. S. R. Maitland, were elected Fellows. G. Barker, 
Esq., of Birmingham, was proposed as a candidate. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. On the Constitution of the Resins; Part I., by 
J. F. W. Johnston, Esq. The object of the general 
investigation, of which the commencement is given 
in this paper, is to determine the relative com- 
position of the various resins which occur in nature, 
and to trace the analogies they exhibit in their con- 
stitution ; and also to ascertain how fir they may 
be regarded as being derived from one common 
principle, and whether they admit of being all 
represented by one or more general formule. The 
chemical investigation of the resin of mastic shows 
that this substance consists of two resins; the 
one soluble, and acid; the other insoluble, and 
having no acid properties. ‘The formule expressing 
the analysis of each of these are given by the author. 
He also shows that a series of analyses may be ob- 
tained which do not indicate the true constitution of 
a resin. The soluble resin, when exposed to the 
prolonged action of a heat exceeding 300° Fahr., is 
partly converted into a resin containing three, and 
partly into one containing five equivalent parts of 
oxygen, the proportion of carbon remaining constant. 
The same resin combines with bases, so as to form 
four series of salts; which, in the case of oxide of 
lead, consist of equivalents of resin and of oxide in 
the proportions, respectively, of two to one; three to 
two; one to one; and one to two. This soluble 
resin, in combining with bases, does not part with 
any of its oxygen ; but if any change takes place in 
its constitution, it consists in the hydrogen being re- 
placed by an equivalent proportion of a metal ; and 
formule are given representing the salts of lead on 
this theoretical view. By boiling the resin in contact 
with ammonia and nitrate of silver, or perhaps with 
nitrate of ammonia, it is converted into a resin which 
forms a bisalt with oxide of silver, in which there is 
also an apparent replacement of hydrogen by silver. 
The resin next examined is that of dragon’s blood : 
and the conclusions deduced from its analysis are the 
following :—First, that the lump dragon’s blood is 
the natural and pure resin, while the strained and 
red varieties, being manufactured articles, are more 
or less decomposed: secondly, that this resin retains 
alcohol and ether,as most other resins do, with con- 
siderable tenacity ; but that these solvents may be 
entirely expelled by a long-continued exposure to a 
temperature not higher than 200° Fahr.: and lastly, 
the formule representing its chemical composition is 
given. 

2. ‘Researches in Embryology.’ Second Series. 
By Martin Barry, M.D. (This paper was strictly 
professional.) 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 13.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in 
the chair. 

Extracts from the following papers and letters 
were read :— 

1. ‘An Account of the Recent Arctic Discoveries,’ 
by Messrs. Dease and Simpson. Communicated by 
the Governor and Committee of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The narrative of this spirited enterprise, 
which has already been made public [Athen. No. 
599], was illustrated by a map on a large scale, 
showing the track of the discoverers to the eastward ; 
as also a map of North America, by Mr. John 
Arrowsmith, on which the 120 miles of coast have 
been engraved, and coloured, to distinguish the dis- 
coveries of Franklin, of Ren, of Dease and Simpson 


; in 1837 and also in 1838, whence it appears that 


only 150 miles have to be "explored to connect the 
recent discoveries with those of James Ross in 1832, 
or Back in 1834, and thus to complete the outline 
of the northern shore of America. 

2. A letter from Captain Sir George Back, R.N. 

Hastings, May 12, 1839. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am not sufficiently recovered to at- 
tend the meeting of the Geographical Society, which 
| for obvious reasons, I would gladly do to-morrow 
| evening ; but I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 





of writing a few lines, and of congratulating the So. 
ciety on the additional information procured for it, 
by the persevering efforts of my friends, Messra, 
Dease and Simpson. Without referring to the sys. 
tematic and admirable plan, on which these endur- 
ing and pains-taking individuals have acted ; without 
dwelling on the obstacles and privations which must 
have been patiently encountered, though modestly 
concealed, without recapitulating details 80 clearly 
narrated by themselves,—I would bestow on them 
that high meed of praise, which their exertions so 
richly merit, and pass at once to the interesting 
question of this year’s operations. Supposing the 
boats left in the “ woody bluff,” on the banks of the 
Coppermine River, to be uninjured by the Esqui. 
maux, and the season to be no worse than that eXx- 
perienced last year, the expedition, by keeping a 
good offing and skirting along the south shore of 
Victoria Land, would be eni bled to gain what, it is 
to be hoped, would then be an open sea, leading to 
the eastward. It is, however, scarcely to be expected, 
that this favourable circumstance will continue com- 
paratively for any great distance, though it might 
do, and, in that event, the solution of the question 
will be of easy performance; but if not, the low 
shelving shores will be impacted with drift ice, while 
the immediate vicinity of the alternate high bluffs will 
be dark with open water. The result of such a state 
of things would most likely be the impracticability 
of pursuing along the main shore a channel, so shoal 
as to be blocked up by ice, which would frustrate 
all attempts in that direction, and leave the question 
of an in-shore passage as perplexed and doubtful as 
ever. Though this may apply to the coast near to 
and west of Point Maconochie, it would hardly hold 
good further north, by which another passage will, 
I think, be found to the Thlew-ee-choh. Looking 
to the eastward of that river, round Cape Hay, (al- 
though nothing more has been elucidated, and every 
thing must be conjectural,) yet I cannot help draw. 
ing your attention to the coinciding appearances, 
observed off that point by myself in 1834, and lately 
by Mr. Simpson at Cape Alexander. How far its 
resemblance may be borne out hereafter will, I hope, 
be determined by the skill and intrepidity of our 
countrymen, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, to whom 
and to the spirited liberality of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the country at large, and the Geographical 
Society in particular, must feel deeply indebted. 
“ Ever faithfully yours, Georce Back.” 

“To Captain Washington, R.N.” 

3. Notes on a Journey from Constantinople, by 
Heraclea to Angora, in the Autumn of 1838, by W. 
Ainsworth, Esq. 

Quitting Constantinople on the 28th of September, 
the party consisting of Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Russell, 
and Mr. Rasim, took the road by Izmid, Sabanjah, 
and across the Sangarius to Khandak, whence they 
turned off the high road ina N.E. direction, through 
forests of beech and oak to Usktib, thence crossing 
over a chain of mountains,’ 1350 feet in height, they 
descended upon the shore of the Black Sea, at 
Akchah Shehr, and continued along the coast to the 
eastward to Erekli; thence by the banks of the 
Lycus in a circuitous direction to the mouth of the 
Filiyas, and to Barten ; to Amdserah, Zafran Boli, 
Kastamini, Tash Kdpri, over the [lik Tagh (4000 
feet) to Boi-abid, Vezir Képri, Osmanjik, Churim, 
Iskilub, Kankari, Kalah-jik, and Angora. Of these 
places, many of which have been seldom visited by 
Europeans, Uskiib has been identified with Prusa 
al Hypium ; Erekli contains about 250 houses of Mo- 
hammedans, and fifty of Greek Christians, who have 
one church. Barten is built upon two low hills of 
cretaceous limestone, and is paved with large slabs 
of the same material; its population about 3200, 
only fifty of which are Christians. Améaserah is 
picturesquely situated on the shore of the Black Sea, 
and contains about 800 inhabitants. Zafran Boli, 
a town almost unknown to travellers, is built at the 


junction of two small streams, and the united waters 


flow under the lofty arch of a bridge, and down deep 
rocky dells to the Soghanli Si. The town has a 
tolerable market, four handsome mosques, several 
small ones, and one Christian church ; its population 
is 15,000 including 1500 Christians. Kastamuni is 
a large town, 2350 feet above the sea, situated in a 
valley half a mile wide, which it completely fills up; 
and on the rocky cliff above stand the ruins of an 
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ancient sitet enatiio. Its population, from numerous in- 
quiries, appears to be about 48,000 persons, of w hich 
650 only are Christians ; there are thirty-six mosques, 
and one Christian church. Its principal trade is in 
wool, and the men work largely in copper, and the 
women in cotton. Tash Kipri stands on the right 
bank of the Gok Irmak, and is approached by a 
pridge seventy-five yards long; the town contains 
7500 inhabitants, the larger part of which are tan- 
ners and blacksmiths. The numerous architectural 
remains denote an ancient site, which an inscription 
found here, proves to have been that of Pompeiopolis. 
The town of Boi-abdd, at an elevation of 1000 feet, 
jsscattered over a small valley, watered by a rivulet, 
and filled with luxuriant gardens, and fine fruit trees 
overrun with vines, its population about 1800. Mr. 
Ainsworth’s journey was illustrated, by his route map 
in eight sheets, on a scale of an inch to four miles ; 
by a plan of Heraclea, with several plans of castles 
and other buildings by Mr. Russell; numerous in- 
scriptions, and a list of the names of places in the 
Arabic character, with their explanation by Mr. 
Rasim; and an astronomical journal detailing the 
observations on which the positions of the places 
depend, as laid down in his map. 

4, Mr. Thomson d’Abbadie then gave an account 
of his recent travels in Abyssinia.—Quitting Jiddah, 
the sea port of Mekka, Mr. d’Abbadie and his brother 
coasted along the Arabian shore of the Red Sea as 
far as Ras WwW idan, in 18° north latitude nearly, 
taking much trouble to obtain correctly the native 
names for the various capes, islands, &c. From that 
point they crossed to Massawah, where they landed 
in January, 1838. This place, called Baté by the 
natives, is supplied with water from Harkikd, named 
Dokhono by its inhabitants, and Mender by the 
Shohi. Massawah contains about 5000 inhabitants, 
although stated at much less by Riippell, Salt, &c. 
After a stay of two months here, the travellers pro- 
ceeded to Halai, and to Ogir-Zabo, where they were 
detained a month, and then on to Adowah, or Adwa, 
the principal town in Tugrai, and situated about 
5400 feet above the sea, while Halai can be hardly 
less than 7000 feet. Mr. d’Abbadie then proceeded 
on to Géndar, the once beautiful capital of Ethiopia, 
where he resided for two months, studying the lan- 
guage, &c. This town is situated on the flat summit 
of a hill, and is about two miles long by half a mile 
wide, and contains from 25,000 to 30, 000 inhabitants. 
The Mussulman suburbat the foot of the hill has about 
500 houses. In July, Mr. d’Abbadie left his brother 
at Gondar, who was resolved to try and penetrate to 
Enarea, in about 8° north lat. Enarea is said to 
be watered by the Gibe, a river larger than the Abhai 
(called Blue Nile). Beyond Enarea is Kaffa, in- 
habited by black people, not quite negroes; the 
neighbouring states of Waratta, Gama, Nono, &c. 
are inhabited by Gallatribes. Returning to the coast 
by the mountains of Semen, Mr. d’Abbadie measured 
a point, which he states at 13,000 feet above the 
sea. The fissure or cleft in the mountain, through 
which the Takazzi flows, is 2,000 feet in depth ; the 
mountains of Lamalammo are of trap formation. 
Mr. d’Abbadie brought with him, to Europe, some 
of the natives of the country; one of whom, a lad of 
about twenty years old, named Gadbra Ogziabér, 
(Servant of the Lord,) born at Adowa, of Christian 
parents, was present at the meeting; his features are 
good, and remarkably intelligent. “He also exhibited 
an Ethiopic MS., beautifully written and illuminated ; 
its title is Tamara Yesus, or the Life of Jesus, 

Among the donations on the table were twenty- 
eight sheets of the new map of Wurtemberg, to be 
completed in fifty-seven sheets, presented to the 
Society by the director of the Dépot Topographique 
of Stuttgardt. Also a portfolio of beautiful drawings, 
by Capt. Moresby, of the Indian Navy, made during 
his survey of the Red Sea, the Maldivas, the Chagos 
Archipelago, &c., with the original and admirably 
executed charts of these groups of islands, some of 
them showing the extraordinary formation of the 
coral reefs. 

The President, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, stated, that the Council had that day 
awarded the two gold medals, constituting the Royal 
Premium, “for the advancement of geographical 
science and discovery,” to Messrs, Dease and Simp- 
son, officers of that company ;—and to Dr. Riippell, 





of Frankfort; and that the medals would be pre- 
sented on the 27th inst., at the evening meeting of 
the anniversary of the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Statistical Society.........+.+++++++ Eight, P.M. 
f Architectural Society .............. Eight. 
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Numismatic Society ...........+++..-S5even. 
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Royal Institution ...........+++++++4 p- Eight. 
Linnean Society (Anniv.) ........Qne, 
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MUSIC 


Concerts or Tut Weex.—These are the weeks 
when the over-tired ear begins to fancy that silence 
would be sweeter than “the most ravishing har- 
mony”—the musical critic’s allowance being at the 
rate of some three concerts a day. Mr. Mori's 
annual entertainment was held on Friday, the 10th, 
in the Italian Opera House, with a programme com- 
prising six and twenty pieces of music, and the best 
vocal talent to be collected in London. Two of its 
main attractions, however—Madlle. Pauline Garcia, 
and Madame Persiani—figured only in the pro- 
gramme; apologies from both, on the score of indis- 
position, being read, in the midst of much discontent 
and disapprobation. The scheme then, thus dislo- 
sated, and repaired at a moment’s warning, with 
materials at hand, lost many of its most interesting 
features; and (unless we were to criticize songs sung 
a hundred times over) offered us only for special 
note a comfortable evidence of progress in Miss 
Birch and Miss Wyndham, each of whom figured 
with good success, even in the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of Mesdames Grisi and Albertazzi. It offered 
us, by way of instrumental attraction, more of Herr 
David's violin playing—pure music every note of it, 
of which it will be long before we become weary. 
M. Dohler, too, re-appeared, in his fantasia from 
* Guillaume Tell,’ and seemed to us to have gained 
in exactness and force since last year—making allow- 
ance for the delusiveness of the place where he was 
heard, which fiatters all sound. On Monday morning 
Mde. Sala’s Concert was held at Willis's Rooms— 
the principal attractions of which were Madame A lber- 
tazzi, whose voice, in gaining power, has also increas- 
ed in reediness, but whose execution appears less me- 
chanical than was formerly the case; and Madame 
Stockhausen, who sang a new German song, by her 
husband, which we longed to encore. In the evening, 
we heard the first act of the fourth Concert of the 
Societa Armonica. Here, after having commended 
the orchestra for executing Beethoven’ssymphony in 
c minor better than we ever heard it execute an 
orchestral work, and specified the wind instruments 
as peculiarly neat, certain, and delicate, we find M. 
Haumann’s violin playing the only novelty calling 
for mention. A brilliant and successful novelty this 
was. M. Haumann exercises an entire command 
over his instrument, but he uses it only to produce 
all those tricks and coquetries of execution and ex- 
pression, after which too many violin players have 
agonized ever since Paganini startled the public by 
introducing them—mere humours, be it remembered, 
in his style. M. Haumann played an air with varia- 
tions, all of which bore a family likeness to each 
other; being slow, interrupted in rhythm, alter- 
nately languishing, now piquant—eliciting rapturous 
applause from the audience by flights to tones in 
altissimo, or a spirited intermixture of pizzicato 
and bowed passages. He is undoubtedly an admi- 
rable mechanician, and with a strong feeling for con- 
ventional expression ; but we have yet to hear from 
him any of that “ pure music” of which we spoke 
awhile since. 





Pe a Becquerel is of opinion, “that 
electric light renders certain bodies phosphorescent, 
when they have for some time been exposed to its 
action. The violet rays possess the greatest degree 
of this power, while the red rays are entirely destitute 
of it. Those substances which suffer almost all 
white rays to pass through them, reduce their phos- 
phorescent property to nearly one half. 
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IFE and ADMINISTRAT iON “of EDW ARD, 
FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, 
By ‘THOMAS H. LISTER, Esq. 

“Whether we regard the work as a grand episode in English 
history, or as an individual memoir, it equally commands our 
admiration for the research and ability that are developed in 
its pages.’’— Monthly Chronicle. 

L. onton: Longman, Orme & Co. 


fe. 8Vvo. i e 12s. cloth lettere ered, 

ROGRESSIVE > EDUCATION 

“We have seldom re ey a work containing more just 
views of what education should be. It is worthy the attention 
and serious perusal of every teacher, every parent, ever magis- 
trate, or divine, in the kingdom ; and, if read, will not be with- 
out its effects in convincing society, not only of the highest ime 
portance of education itself, but of the imperative necessity 
which exists of its being both publicly and privately fixed on 
the sure basis of religion—of a religion in spirit and in truth, 
drawn from the fountain head, the word and will of the living 
God.”"— Educational Magazine. 

— 5 t ongman, Orme & Co. 


RACTICAL PHILOSOP HY of the MUHAM- 
MADAN PEOPLE, exhibited in its Professed Connexion 
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I-JALALY, the most esteemed Ethical Work of Middle = 

with Re ferences, perenee ane Dissertation. 
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Of the Bonsal Civil Servic 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund ‘of G reat Britain 
and Ireland, 
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of PORTUGAL and SPAIN 
By GEORGE VIVIAN, Esq., drawn on Stone by L. Boake, 





This work, which is uniform in style and execution with Mr. 
Vivian's last work on Spanish Scenery, contains Thirty-five 
Views of some of the most interesting, or most picturesque, 
Spots of the Spanish Peninsula. Price, imp. folio, tinted, neatly 
half-bound, 4/. 4 

London: vablished at No. Pall Mall | ee by P. & D. 
Colnaghi & &. ; and Ac Lad. & Co. Strand 

“ A variety of valuable delineation of the face of the country, 
its buildings, and its inhabitants. The collection is also a splen- 
did specimen of printing from stone.”—Times. “ Strikingly 
faithful delineation of the most attractive scenery of a countr 
hallowed at all times by the splendid success of the Britis 
arms.” —United Service Gazette. “A rich intermixture of the 
aloe and palm of the east, the vine of the south, and the oak of 
the north, in the landecape, to say nothing of costumes, whose 
native picturesqueness no cunning draughtsman could have ex- 
ceeded. We do not remember a more attractive work of its 
kind."’"—Athenaum. 
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URAL S H E 8. 
By THOMAS MILLEI 
Author of * Beauties of the Country,’ * Reveten Gower,’ &c. 

he book is a pleasant book, sans apology or qualification. 
vi ns habit of composition has not dulled Thomas Miller's fane 
and feeling, but it has amended his style,—which now flows wit 
singular ease and gracefulness. Some of the wood-cuts deserve 
great praise, equally for the design and execution.” — Atheneum, 
Ap rill ¢ 27. 

* We have never met with anything of a similar character, (to 
*Home Revisited,’ the opening paper), which has touched an 
delighted us so much,”""—Literary Gazette, April 27. 

ohn Van Voorst, 1, eee row. 
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turer on Comparative Anatomy at the Medical School, London 
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London: W. Jeffs, 15, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly; S. 
Highley, 32, ‘leet~ street. 
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Now ready, a New, Improved, and Cheaper Edition, with Maps, 
8vo. 
ULLER’S DORIANS: or, the HISTORY 
and ANTIQUITIES of the DORIC RACE. 
Translated from the German of Professor Mi LLER, 
By HENRY TUFNEL 
GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS 


1s. * 
John Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 





Just rons price 5s 
ISTORICAL REVERIES. 
By a SUFFOLK VILLAGER. 

* Whoever may be the author of this truly delightful lyric, 
¢ The Two Pictures’) we are warranted in pronouncing an opi- 
nion that, if not generally acknowledged, the talent which bas 
been equal to its production cannot remain long unknown.’ 





Price One Guinea, th E , 
A* INTRODUCTION to “GEOLOGY ; in- 
tended to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Science, 
and comprising the most important recent Discoveries ; with 
Explanations of the Facts and Shenomons which serve to con- 
firm or invalidate TRO Geological Theories. 
OBERT OBAKEV WELL. 
tA. Longman, Orme & Co. 
WOOD ON RAIL-ROADS, THIRD EDITION. 
3rd Edition, very greatly enlarged, with Thirteen large Plates 
(several of whic “y are new. —_ the Bad have been re~ “coun 
and re-e TCTIC Ja everal ne odcuts, price 1.11s.6¢ 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RALL- ROADS, 
and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in general. 
By NICHOLAS WOOD, Colliery Viewer, 








New Monthly Magazine. 


Mem. Inst. Civil Engineers, &c. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. ; Sudbury, G. W. Fulcher. 


London: Longman, Orme & Co. 








In royal quarto, containing 38 large and highly-finished Plates, chastely bound in Turkey Morocco, 
price 2/, 2s.,a New Edition of 


THE HIMALAYA TOURIST; 


Comprising Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains, From Drawings on the spot, by 
Lieut. GEorGE Francis WuiTreE, of the 31st Regt. &c. &c.; with Descriptions by Emma RoBeErts. 


“ The engravings are superior to those of any other volumes of the class: indeed, the book is cheaper at Two GuINEAs than 
half the rest would be at two pence.”"— Quarterly Review. 


FISHER, SON, & CO. London. 


Just published, Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 


DR. BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT; 
With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 
Third Edition, in 2 very large and closely-printed vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 21. 


“Much as had been done in the two prec eding editions, this third is yet further enlarged, to the extent of nearly 200 pages, and 
very materially improved. It exhibits the results of the labours of all preceding critical editors of the New Testament, as well as 
of the author's own researches for more than thirty years, and may justly be regarded as the most valuable for Biblical students 
that has issued from the press in this country.”"—From the Rev. Hartwell Horne’s Introduction, 1839, 


London: LONGMAN, ORME, & CO. 
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SELECT POETRY, 6 Vots. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 4 Vots. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 9 Vots. 
PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 5 Vots. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (Scortanp), 5 Vots. 
Allin Small Octavo, done up in Cloth Boards, very handsomely, with Gilt Back-titles. 
SEPARATE, IN SMALL OCTAVO, OR 24mo. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
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s. per Volume. 


MARMION. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. 
ROKEBY. 


LORD OF THE ISLES. 
BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, AND OTHER POEMS, 24mo. (onty.) 
SELECT POETRY, 6 Vots. 24mo. Pocket Edition. 


These contain the Author’s last Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes, which are not to be found in any 
other editions. 
All done up in Cloth, Silk, Roan, or Morocco. 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, (Tates or a GranpratueR,) Scnoot Cory, 
2 Tuick Vos. with CoLoureD Map, Round, 10s. 
R. CADELL, Edinburgh. WHITTAKER & CO. London. 


BLACK’S BRITISH ATLAS. 


On the 31st of May will be published, price Five Shillings plain, or Six Shillings coloured (to be completed 
in Seven Monthly Parts), 


No. I. or 


A GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


IN FIFTY MAPS, 


Engraved on Steel by SYDNEY HALL, in the first style of the art, 
WITH GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS, STATISTICAL TABLES, AND OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Geographical accuracy, beauty of execution, and cheapness, are the distinguishing features upon which 
the present Work rests its claims upon public support. 

In the construction of the Maps access has been obtained to sources of information the most recent and authentic. Among these 
may be mentioned, the AnmiRALTY CHARTS, the ORDNANCE and TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEYS, the CHARTS of the CoLoNIAL 
Orrice and East Inpta Houss, and some Documents in the ADMIRALTY hitherto unpublished. The other authorities con- 
sulted include all the ¢ ontinental Maps on the accuracy of,which it is safe to place reliance. Among these may be mentioned,— 
the Imperiav ATvas of Russia, and the Works of Lurks, HumsBotprt, JAPIE, Lopez, ANTILLO, LAMOKE RAGLovitcn, 
Parse, Le BLonp, Ketter, DoLaco, and ScuomBuRGK. The value of the Atlas has been furthe renhanced by the additions 
it has received from modern Works of Voyages and ‘Travels, from the Transactions of the GEOGRAPHICAL SocieTy, and from 
such Books of Special Geography as possess the highest claims to Topographical and Statistical accuracy. The names of British 
Navigators and Travellers whose discoveries have been embodied in the present work, are too numerous to be included within 
the limits of an advertisement. It may be suflicient to state that the Maps have been revised by Geographers well qualified for 
the task, and compared with the Works of Ross, PARRY, BAcK, FRANKLIN, DENHAM, CLAPPERTON, LanperR,Owen, BARNETT 
Seix, Crawrorp, SmytH. MARTIN, JACKSON, and many others. ‘ 

To the high degree of Topographical and Statistical accuracy which such arrangements are calculated to ensure, these Maps 
unite a beauty of execution rarely to be met with in works of the class. The scale upon which they are engraved is also consider- 
ably larger than that of any other Atlas at the same price; the leading countries of the world being exhibited on a scale com- 
mensurate to their respective importance. ‘The general reader will therefore find that the present Atlas is not only much more 
commodious than the expensive works of the same class, but that the extent of its information will be amply suflicient for all the 
purposes of reference 

An Alphabetic a Index of all the names occurring throughout the several Maps, with their Latitude and Longitude, is also in 
progress, and will be appended to the last part. 

Upon the i. the Publishers confidently expect that while BLack’s BritisH ATLAS will be acknowledged to be the cheapest 
and most beautiful work of its size, it will also be admitted to be the most accurate and most useful. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, Booksellers to Her Majesty ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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London: Longman, Orme & Co. 
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Oy ATIONS on BOTANY.—The ob. 
ect of this work is to enable young persons to ac Quire a 
Lnosiisdor of the vegetable productions of their native country; 
for this purpose the arrangement of Linnzus is explained; and 
a native plant of each class (with a few exceptions) is examined 
and illustrated by an Engraving. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 
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tures of John aaseten Hall, % 
Lor :L hn — & Co. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, ae 
SERMONS, ee in the Parish Church of 
Trentham 
By the Rev. THOMAS BUTT, M.A. 
Of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Rector of Kinnersly, Curate of Trentham, and Domestic Chap. 
lain to the tate and to the present Duke of Sutherland. 
Printed for J. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Ball Mall. 
Just publishe od, V olume the F irst, price 12s. boa oar 
ODD'S CHURCH HISTORY of “ENG. 
LAND, from the Commenceme ent of the Sixteenth Cen. 
tury to the Revolution in we ; with Notes and een 
By the Rev. A. “TIERNEY, 
London: C. Balan “LA and Succ ssor ~y Booker), 61, 
New Bond-street. 
N.B. A few copies on large paper, in royal 8vo. price ll. 1s, 
boards. 
Just published, in fe. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 4s. cloth, — 
HE ART of DRESS; or, Guide to the Toilette, 
with Directions for adapting the various parts of the 
Female Costume to the Complexion and Figure ; Hints on Cos- 
metics, &c. Embellished with Engravings from Designs by 
Frank Howard, Esq. 
Charles ‘Tilt, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had, 
Etiquette for the Ladies, Eighty Maxims on Dress, 
Siaanem, and Accomplishments. 17th Edition, price ls. cloth 




















‘Etiquette for Gentlemen, with Hints on the Art of 


Conversation. 10th Edition. price ls. cloth. 


MISS TWAMLEY *S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in a handsome volume. price 21s. morocco, 
UR WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 
and illustrated with coloured Plates, from original Draw- 
ings by LOU ISA ANNE TWAMLEY, Author of ‘ The Romance 
of Nature.’ 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had, 
The Romance of Nature; or, the Flower Seasons 
Illustrated. 27 coloured Plates, 31s. 6¢. morocco elegant. 
Flora’s Gems. A Series of beautiful Groups of 
Flowers, drawn and coloured ay James Andrews, with Poetical 
Illustrations by Miss Twamley. Imp. 4to. 42s. cloth; 52s, 6d. 
moroce 








1 large vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boa 

A COMPEND IUM of RUDIME NTS in 

THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
an Ana ysis, of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 

By t pe Rev. J; 5. Sis ITH, D.D. M.R.S.L. 
Of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Rte ctor of Sotby ; Incumbent of 
Bamburgh ; and Head Master of Horne natlo Grammar School. 
rthe Use of Studen 

Printed for J.G. & Fr aivingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 
Also, a the same Editor, 

A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology: con- 
taining an —, = ment of Bishop Tomline’s Elements; an Ana- 
1 sis of Paley’s Evidences; a es of Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Bishop Burnet; together with other miscellaneous 
Matters connected wih Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

BOOKS OF PERMANENT = TERE el 
Just published, by Charles Tilt, Fleet-str 
[aE POETICAL WORKS ofthe Rev. THOS. 
ALE, Vicar of St. Bride's. Now first collected. Fe. 
8vo. e ... 9s. cloth, 12s. morocco. 
Il. 
4th Edition, fc. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
MMA DE LISSAU ; or, Memoirs of a Con- 
verted Jewess: a Narrative of striking Vicissitudes and 
peculiar Trials, with Notes, illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of the Jews. 
By the Author of * Sophia de Lissau.” 
“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 
Ill. 
y the same Author, in fc. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
OSETTE and MIRIAM ; or, the Twin Sisters, 


A Jewish Tale of the E sin enth Century. 
IFE’S LESSONS: a Tale. By the Author of 


* Tales that mi ght "be true.’ 5s. cloth. 
“ A charming little volume, bP. 3 fron®the pen of a lady 
well versed in the science of education.""— United Service Gazette. 





A POPULAR INTRODEC TION ‘to EXPERIMENTAL 
¢ , tY; 
ONTAINING a Description of the Apparatus 
required for conducting those processes which first claim 
the attention of Chemical Students, elucidated by numerous 
Figures and easy Experiments. 
Sold by John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher, Upper Gower- 
street ; and Watkins & Hill, Philosophical Instrument Makers, 
Charing-cross, London. 


Also, price Is. ” 

ATKINS and HILL'S NEW and EN. 

LARGED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Prices 

aflixed, of the extensive Assortment of Instruments and Appa- 

ratus constructed by them for the inve ate _— and illustration 
of Experimental Philosophy and Chemis 

To be had at Watkins and Hill's Establishment, 5, Charing- 

cross, London, and of all Booksellers. 
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N° 6037] 
This day is published, 


* r P . 
OETHE'’S FAUST. Translated into English 
Verse, with copious Notes. By J. BIRCH, Esq. Royal 
gyo. 12s. cloth ; or embellished with 29 Engravings on Steel, by 
J. Brain, after M. Retzsch, 16s. ; India proofs, 1. Is. 
Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 

D'ISRAELI ILLUSTRA‘ PED! 2nd edition. post 8vo. 7s. 6 

EW CURIOSITIES OF LITERAT URE. 
By BOLTON CORNEY, Esq. 

“ This very mer and clavate written Oe is a thorough 
dissection of D'Israeli.”” Edinburgh Post. —** W o not 
know that we Ll ever more amused with a critical combing.” 
Dublin Evening Post.—** Every reader of the ‘ C uriosities of Litera- 
ture’ should possess himself of this little book.”’ Falmouth Packet. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR ‘LITTLE’ WORKS, 

New Editions of the following, piformly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, are this day published by J. W. Southgate, 22, Fleet- 
street; and sold by all Bookse Hers : : 

HE LITTLE LEXICON ; or, Multum in Parvo 
of the English Language. 13th Thousand. Price 3s. 
» The Little Universal Gazetteer. 4th Thousand. 


4 The Little Classic, and Chronological Com- 
re, Ist Thousand. Price 2s. 
The Little Linguist ; or, a Complete Guide to 
pai Philology. Ist Theasnd. Pr ice 2s. 

Just published, | by Longman, Or 
ELECT BRITISH BIOGR: \PHY: bom the 
rude and warlike days of Boadicea, to fae Vie torian Era. 
By AMU MAUNDEI 
Also, 10th edition, price 8s. a. o 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, a Library of 
Reference. 

“The most complete and gener rally, useful publication which 
it has ever fallen to our lot to notice.”"— Atheneum. 

And, of the same size and price, 

Maunder’s Biographical ‘Treasury, 2nd edition, 
with considerable Addenda. 

“4 work mee of sme and tenting favour.’ 























"—Lit. Gazette. 








>» post 8vo. pp. price 

\ EST MORE LAND and "C U MBERL AND 
DIALECTS, illustrated in Dialogues, Poems, Songs, 

and Ballads, by various Native Authors, in those Dialects, now 

first collected, with an extensive Glossary of Words peculiar to 

both Counties. 

PECIMENS of the YORKSHIRE DIALECT, 
with a Glossary. Post 8vo. price 1s. 
IBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST of all the Works 
on the Provincial Dialects of England. Post 8vo. price 1s. 

YROSE and PEGGE’S GLOSSARY of Pro- 

vincial and Local Words used in England. Post 8vo. 
elegantly printed, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

OHN NOAKES and MARY STYLES, a 
Humorous Poem in the Essex Dialect, by C. CLARK, Esq. 

of Great Totham Hall. Post 8vo. price 2s. 
XMOOR SCOLDING 
the Propriety of Exmoor es vonshire) Language, with 
Notes and a Glossary. Post 8vo. 12th Edition, price ls. 6d. 
London : J. R. Smith, 4, Old Cc ompton-street, Soho. 





STANDARD WORKS 
FOR org pers AT COLL RGE AMD SCHOOL, 
UBLISHED BY MR. 


ATTHL A: S GREE K “GR AMMAR. 
M? Fifth Edition, revised bk 8vo. 30s 





il. 
MATTHI2’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 
Sixth Edition, —" 12mo. 3s. bd. 


WORDSW eure” Ss NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 
12mo, 3s. ne bound. 


BU Tene $ LEXILOGU Ss. 


rs 
BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE OF THE IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


vi. 
HASE’S GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES; 


Or, a Popular Account of the Public and Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S INT RODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vili. 

MITCHELL’S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools 
d | niversities 
1, THE AC per THE WASPS-3. 3 _ KNIGHTS 
. THE CL Tih DsS—5. THE FRO 


svo. 10s. each, 











IX. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON OF 
Edited, with English Notes. 


JESCHYLUS. 


Svo. 12s, 


X. 
MULLER’S DORIANS 
Translated by TUFNEL and LE Iw Is. 
° A New Edition, revised, 2 vols. svo. 


SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
XIl. 
A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR, 
By WALTER P. POWELL. 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 
XIII, 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
For Students E-; College and Schools. 
By the Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH. 
svo. In preparation. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street ; Parker, Talboys, & Vincent, 
Oxford; Deighton & Stevenson, Cambridge. 


Just published, price 6s. boar: 
Fe-- CIPOLLA, and OT HE i POEMS. 
By Sir JOHN HANMER, Bart. 

a ‘dward Moxon, Dover-street. 
| IMPROVED P NEUM ATIC 
FILTERING MACHINES.—The Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public are respectfully informed, that in consequence of the 
great satisfaction given in the use of these Machines, particu- 
larly for making and filtering Coffee, and for making "the Con- 
centrated Essence of Coffee, ye oe may now be had in a great 
variety of patterns and sizes, a apte eitber for the break fast- 
table or as kitchen utensils, at the Manufactory of E. PALMER, 
Chemical and Philosophical Instrument Maker, 103, N 
street, London. Parties purchasing them ot the trade € par- 
ticularly cautioned against buying any that have not the Maker's 
name and address on them, viz. “ k. Palmer, Newgate-street, 


London. 

| 5 HOPSGATE PLATE GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established anno 1786.—The late scientific im- 
provements in the manufacture of Plate Glass now enable all 
parties to embellish with this splendid article of internal and 
external decoration, and from its greatly improved quality and 
considerable reduction in cost, will be found for windows, con- 
servatories, &c. a most elegant substitute for the glass in general 
use, and comparatively more economical. Handsome cottage 
chimney-glasses, from 5/. upwards; elegant looking-glasses for 
the drawing or dining room, the boudoir, &c. with rieh ly-orna- 
mented gold frames; also c 4 and toilet glasses, in every 
iety,equally reasonable 3, Bishopsgate-st. Within, London, 
INES and SP IR ITS, of high character, 
strongly recommended :—Old Port, three years in bottle, 
Ghe rry, very supe rior, 42s. ; excellent dinner Sherry, 20s. ; 
2is.; Cape, best quality, 18s. In quarter casks :—P ort, 
old and fruit y, 21. ; Sherry, old and superior, 21/., Marsala, 120. : 
y Spirits : i id Cognac Brandy, 28s. ; Jamaica Kum, Ms. ; 

be st English Gin, of the highest legal etre math 12s. per gallon. 

NEKEY & COMPY. 

_ Gray" s-inn Wine Establishment, 23, Hisk Holborn. 











































1! ASSAM TEA, the first Tea ever produced 

in a British Colony, Upper Assam, India. The Hon. Com- 
pany’s first produce and whole importation consisted of eight 
chests onl They were all purchased at a public tea sale on 
og 10th ult. , by Captain John Rhodes Pidding, sole proprietor 
of the Howqua’s Mixture tea. Sample parcels, at 2x. 6¢. each, 
may new be had of C. Verre y, 218, Re ge nt-street, and Littlejohn 
& Son, 77, King William- street, City, Captain Pidding* s sole 
agents of the Howqua’'s Mixture tea. Whilst this newly-dis- 
covered tea will be esteemed for its quality, and prize d for being 
the first ever produced in a British territory, the pack: age is made 
sufliciently ornamental to preserve, and hereafter, when tea 
from India shall supersede tea from China, will be valuable as 
a memento, and as having contained the very first leaves of a 
tea, the discovery of which is the advent of a new and mighty 
in Anglo- Indian commerce. 











APER’S PATENT WATERPROOF.— 





| 
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Gand COURTSHIP in | 





Pol 


Messrs. RAPER & Co. beg to call the attention of the 
trade and the public to their Patent Waterproof process as appli- 
cable to all sorts of fabrics, and from recent improvements they 
can with great contidence recommend it at this season of the 
year, as being particularly suitable to the waterproofing of 
cashmeres, camlets, mefinos, and every description of summer 
clothing. Messrs. R. & Co. have much pleasure in expressing 
their thanks to the wholes: and retail cloth houses, and the 
rage for the great encouragement they continue to receive. 
0. 8, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





Fcoxom Y in GENTLEMEN'S DRESS.— 
FROCK and DRESS COATS, and every other article, 
cut and made in asuperior style from a we ll-selected stock of 
goods of first-rate qualities, atJ. CHARLES'S, 171, Fleet-street. 
The following is a brief list of prices for ca 











Dress Coats, of fashionable colours 2 Ts £300 
Ditto, Saxony Wool, blue or black 215 310 0 
Frocks faced with silk, bound, &c. 21 318 0 
A large stock of Dalmatias, Angolss, &ce. . 1 0 


TOUSOTS eecceccccccee 

A beautiful assortment of “Figured “Satins, Challis, &c. for 

Waistcoats. Young Gentlemen's Suits on the most moderate 

terms. A Footman’s Suit of Livery, 4/. 4s.—Observe the address, 
171, Fleet-street, which gentlemen are requested to note down, 


YTOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving soapand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, and clothes 
brushes, with good looking-glass, for 18s. 6d., the cheapest article 
ever offered to the public—Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-cases, 
fitted complete, from 16s. 6¢.—London-made Rosewood or Ma- 
hogany Writing round-corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d. 
= adies’ Rosewood Work-boxes, in great variety, from 4s. 6d. 
e above articles being warranted can be had at Stocken's 
= tory, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan 

& Edgar's, south side of the Quadrant. 
and ORIGINAL 


eg ALFE’S NEW 

PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the most 
° ntific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 

Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. ‘The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
fine Turke ¥, Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 


calfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanove -r-square. 


The following are s supplied d solely b vy W. PIN », Superintendent 
of Dr. SCOT i : Me chanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
from Exeter 

HE HORT ICULTURAL PUMP isan e legant 
littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may enjoy 
the amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most use ‘ful 
and agreeable manner. _ It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a watering-pot or any other 
source) in a dense strei ams in a fine dew- -like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—THE SONIFERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is, therefore, invaluable 
at church, and in all s rious rooms and nt es.—In common 
cases of deafness, Dr. tt’s ACOUSTIC CORNETS restore the 
ae af to a participation in general conversation, almost without 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificialagency! 

They are the eng est hearing instruments hitherto disc jouer red, 

admitting of being worn under hats and bonnets.—The APE RI- 

TIVE FOUNT A N supersedes the injurious habit Pp taking 

opening medicines, by the gentle operation of alittle plain water. 

Having been filled from the toilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 

seen, in the pocket, or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate 

place; and produces, instantaneously, the desired elect, with- 
out the slightest trouble or inconvenience. 
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N r r 
ERRIN rS -PATEN NT LIGHT VENTI- 
LATING HATS, 2is.—These Hats are superior to all 
others. inasmuch (being of a porous nature) as they prevent 
headache, grey hair, and its loss. Gentlemen who ~& = their 
health should take this into serious consideration : the gene- 
rality of hats now made are stiffened with a most injurious sub- 
stance, causing the above, and many other complaints, such as 
apoplexy and determination of blood to the head. Perring's Hats 
are proverbial for lightness and durability, in a variety of shapes, 
at 2is., I&s., l6s., and 12s, Servants’ best Livery Hats, 12s.; 
Ladies’ Riding Hats, 12s. and 2ls.; Youths’ Hats and Caps; 
Shooting Hats and Caps in every variety ; also Opera and Dress 
uts, 12s., l4s., I8s., and 21s 
Cecil House. &5, Strand, (¢ copy this address). 


THE MARCH OF MIND. 
TELL you what! The most: Instructive and 
Ente srtaining NEW-YEAR or Rie tH-I 
EST’S EC 











AY Paste use Sor 





YOUNG PEropLe, are § YPTIAN PY 

taining TweL_ve Views of ROME, ATHENS, bah bee PAL. 
MYRA, &c. &c. Price from 21s, to 28%. each. Catalogues of 
upwards of 200 Views adapted to the above (gr 





TESTS IMPROVED ST ANHOP E LEN ‘S, 
mounted in Gold, Silver, or Metal. Price from 5s. 6d. to 20s. 
‘The prettiest trinket, mers decide aly the most unique Microscope 
ever invented. Power, 4.096 time 

WEST'S NE WLY - INV E nap E > COM. 
POUND SEED GLASS. Price 9%, 6d / conventions 
Microscope for examining Seeds, Minera "ss »she ‘ils, ‘Boe tles, 

&c. Power, 2,048 times 

lo prevent fravd, observe the name is stamped on the above 
instruments, and full printed Descriptions se mt fromthe Maker, 
83, Fleet-street, London; or through any Bookseller in the 
United King dom, 

Spectacles on the most improved principles 
EST’S TREATISE on the EYE, price 6d. 
N.B. Every Article in the Optical Line, of the best workman- 
ship, as low in price as any house in the trade. 


EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACL 


+ AMBERLAIN, Manufacturer of the EYE- 
PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon unerring principles, 
respectfully informs the Public that his prices are less than half 
those usually charged by other Opticians. 

Patronized by the Nobility, Cic rey, the Principals of the 
British Museum, and strongly recommended by most distine 
guished Members of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A pair of be ~ Convex Pebbles, titted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s. ; Concaves, 7s. 6d. Conve \ Glasses, ly. ; Concaves, 2s. 
Best Bravilian Pebbles, in gold fre nme..£1 15 0 for Ladies. 
( 































Ditto ditto double joints -8 8 8 tlemen. 
Ditto ditto standard silver 015 0 Ladies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ..... 6 Gentlemen, 
Ditto ditto finest blue steel frame .. 015 0 sadies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ...... 016 6 Gentlemen, 
Ditto ditto tortoiseshell trame 010 0 audies. 
fitto ditto best black buffalo horn.. 0 7 6 Ladies. 
Ditto ditto strong steel frame --.... 0 6 6 Mec i 





The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian y» 
composed of pure crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used for 
Spectacles. 

Best Glasses, in steel frames, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Ditto ditto, best horn ditto, 2s. 6d. 

etters are requested to be post-paid. Orders attended to 
within ten miles of London; a month's trial allowed, within 
which time customers may exchange their purc tee s without 
extra charge 7 

( unites and Foreign correspondents may be suited either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the length of 
time they have used spectacle 

37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn. 
N ENTAL HAPPINESS and POWERS of 

REASON RESTORED by a SIMPLE PROCESS.— Medi- 
cal science has been long charged with impotence in two or 
three of the greatest afflictions of the human race. Of these the 
greatest is Insanity, to remove which, professional men of all 
countries have directed a large portion of their time, but their 
efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the doubt, therefore, 
that exists as to the possibi ity of curing Insanity or Nervous 
Complaints, Dr. WILLIS tes LEY has not agitated the public 
mind by details, as he might have done, of 2,500 cures in five 
years, but has invited private inquiry. And such has been the 
c ontide nce created, that three Physicians, six Surgeons, and a 
London Hospital Professor have placed themselves, their bro- 
thers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has 
been cured. This being the first and only discovery ever made 
for the cure of nervous complaints and insanity, the alllicted 
ought not to be denied its benetits. Apply to, or “address, post 
paid, Dr. Willis Moseley & Co. 9, Che arlotte street, B loomsbury, 
from eleven to three 


B Lt TLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER.—AIl the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous 
action upon each other, combined in one compound powder,— 
the effervescing solution of which in water is very nearly tasteless, 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept secure ly corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. ‘The solution, besides being more palateable, is 
made in much less time, and with infinite ly less trouble, than 
that produced with the two powders preps ared i in the usual way, 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, by the preparer, Butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, London, and 20, Wate = “AS opposite the Post 
Office, Edinburgh, and (authenticated by his name and address 
in the attached label,) may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street, or, by order, through any respectable Druggist or Medical 
Establishment in the United Kingdom 
cs and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUM- 
e BIA.—This very elegant preparation was first produced 
in Philadelphia, where its t ae ed success secured it a 
patronage of the highest respe ility, and when it was brought 
to this country in 1823, it soon os ceived that stamp of public ap- 
probation which gave it a still higher degree of celebrity. Nu- 
merous certificates in the hands of the proprietors prove that it 
has the singular and valuable properties of strengthening weak 
hair, and preventing its falling off; of communicating fresh life 
to its apparently dead decaying roots; of arresting incipient 
baldness, and causing hair to grow where it had wholly disap. 
peared. any agentleman whose head was rapidly losing its 
natural ornament, has by the use of this Balm recovered his 
locks, and found them curling in more than their wonted luxuri- 
ance; and many an elegant woman who was dismayed at the 
diminution of her most valuable decoration, has, by applying 
this active re oe imparted a sal lutary vigour to her tresses. 
which have a waved and wantoned in oxuhe erance an 
beauty. Oldridge’s Balm causes, Whiskers 
grow, prevents the Hair trom turning grey, and omple ely frees 
it from scurf, Sold byt ate oe ors, |, Wellington-street, 
Strand. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., 7 Ils. Bottle. No other prices 
are genuine. Some complaints ceed. r hed the Proprietors of 
a spurious Balm having been vended. They again caution the 
public to be on their guard against the base impostors, by espe~ 
cially asking for Oldridge’s Balm of iW 
street, Strand. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, May 17, 1839, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES 


Of H.M.S. ADVENTURE and BEAGLE: 
Detailing the various Incidents which occurred during their Examination of the Southern Shores of South America, and during the Beagle’s Circumnavigation of the Globe, 
By CAPTAINS KING and FITZROY, R.N., and CHARLES DARWIN, Esq., Naturalist to the Beagle. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations by LANDSEER, and other Eminent Artists. 


FAIR ROSAMOND; 


Or, THE DAYS OF HENRY II. 


By T. MILLER, 
Author of ‘ Royston Gower; or, The Days of King John,’ &c. 3 vols. 











I 


Ill 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1839. 


New Edition, with important Additions, beautifully printed on a new plan, in one large volume, with an emblazoned title-page, and upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 


containing all the New Creations, and much other new matter, the result of great research, and of Communication with the various Noble Families; forming the most complete, the 
most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. (IN A Frw DAys.) 


Iv. v. vi. 
THE LION. DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. ALARCOS. 
A TALE OF THE COTERIES. The Third and Fourth Volumes, completing the Work. By the Author of ‘Vivian Grey.’ 
3 vols. Edited by JOIIN GALT. 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH; 


And of the Court and Times of Queen Anne. 


By the Author of ‘ The Life of Henry VIL’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


TI. 
THE BANISHED: 
AN HISTORICAL TALE OF. SWABIA. 


Edited by JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of ‘Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


THE LIFE OF PIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Embracing his Mitrrary, Civit, and Potrricat CarEeEr to the Present Time. 
Edited by SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. &c. 42nd Royal Highlanders. 
Dedicated to Gen. Lord Hill, G.C.B. §c. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, embellished with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c. by Landseer, Warren, &c. 
Parts I. and II. are now ready. 





Iv. VIL. x. 
, ” T r Tr * 
DIARY OF THE REV A J. W ARD, AM. CAPTAIN SPENCER'S TRAVELS IN CIR- MR. URQUHART'S 
_ VICAR OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. CASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &e. ~ SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 
Extending from 1648 to 1678. From the Original MS. in the = RES i . New Editi 2 vols. 8vo. 
Library of the Medical Society of London. 3rd Edition, revised, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. HOW EEER, 5 VEN. Sve. 
Edited by CHARLES SEVERN, M.D. viit. ae, 
Registrar to the Medical Society, and published by permis- TY r p y ° 
sion of the Council. 1 vol. 8vo. "9 THE FERGUSONS 5 THE PHANT © a os re 
Or, WOMAN'S LOVE and the WORLD'S FAVOUR. By Capt. MARRY AT, R N. ; 
v. By the Hon. E. PHIPPS. Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘Frank Mildmay,’ &c. 
THE HIGHLAND INN. ” Fee. 3 vols. 
A FRAGMENT FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE x1 
DUNCAN M‘ALPIN, M.D. 1X. ? - 
anh “iy " - THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
2 vols. post 8vo. POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND. M. G. LEWIS, 
_— vi. Collected and edited, with Introductions and Notes, Author of ‘The Monk,’ &e. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S FACTORY BOY. By T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. With numerous Pieces in Prose and Verse never before 
The Third Number, price 1s. with Two Illustrations, In 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. published. 
Is now ready. **A very clever and amusing book.”—Times. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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